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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
————EE 

YRANCE has blazoned another great victory on her shield. 
I She has also given the lie to those who whispered that she 
was war-weary and exhausted, and could do no more than hold her 
lines until the Americans arrive next spring. M. Tardieu, the 
French Commissioner in America, recently took the trouble to 
contradict officially the enemy’s suggestion that France had been 
“bled white,” and to state that she had now nearly three million 
men in the field—-a million more than she had at the outset—and 
that her casualty-lists, in proportion to the numbers engaged, had 
been reduced by half since 1915. The brilliant offensive carried 
out by General le Mestre on Tuesday in the Aisne region, taken in 
conjunction with the French operations on our left flank north of 
Ypres as well as at Verdun, shows that the French Army is in truth 
as vigorous as ever, and that the French infantry and the French 
guns under skilful control are as irresistible as they were at the 


Mame, 


The scene of General le Mestre’s victory was the western end of the 
narrow “ Hog’s Back ” which rises up north of the Aisne and separ- 
ates that river-valley from the course of the Ailette, beyond which 
lies the plain surrounding the old hill-fortress of Laon. This steep 
ridge, some twenty miles long, has always been a vital part of the 
enemy's southern front in France. When he fell back from Noyon 
to the Forest of Coucy after the battle of the Somme, it became 
essential that he should retain the ridge, traversed by the Chemin 
des Dames, to prevent his northern front from being enfiladed 
and rolled up. However, the French in their great offensives 
of Jast spring captured the centre and the eastern end of the 
ridge, as far as Craonne, and have since foiled the enemy’s 
incessant efforts to regain the lost ground. Tuesday's advance 
completed the work begun last April, and made our Allies masters 
of virtually the whole ridge westward to Allemant, where the enemy 
line begins to turn northward. 

The attack had been prepared by days of heavy gunfire and by 
raids, in one of which, on Frifay week, a hundred prisoners were 
taken. The enemy, numbering at least cight divisions, trusted to 
the natural strength of the quarries and caves in which their reserves 
were hidden, and the French success was partly due to the accurate 
fire of their largest siege-guns, whose shells penetrated the shelters 
thirty feet below the surface. The attack began just before dawn 
on Tuesday on a front of six miles from Allemant eastward to 
Braye, past the old fort of Malmaison, which had been smashed 
by the French guns. ‘The French infantry carried all before them. 
They took the villages of Allemant and Vaudesson and the fort 
at the first rush. Then, after driving off the German reserves 
which were hurried up, they pushed on to Chavignon, on the northern 
edge of the plateau, over two miles from their old trenches. About 
eight thousand taken, with seventy guns 
and an enormous material. The French had 


prisoners were 


quantity of 





which lies in front of their remaining positions on the north of the 
Passchendaele Ridge, and the two hundred prisoners taken probably 
represent an unusually small proportion of their losses. The same 
night the enemy retook one of our new posts in the forest; at-all 
other points the seven counter-attacks which ke made on Monday 
and Tuesday were completely repulsed. 


Despite the rough weather, the Air Service has been exceptionally 
active at the front. Naval airmen have co-operated with the 
Flying Corps, and Australien airmen have begun to take part in 
the daily scouting and bombing. In four days of lively air-fighting 
the Germans lost forty machines, while we lost only twenty-one 
The Flying Corps last Sunday made a second raid on a factory ané 
railway station in the Saarbriicken district. The naval airmen 
continued their persistent attacks on the Flemish aercdromes, and 
on Monday dropped bombs on the mole and tke shipping at 
Zec brugge. 





In Mesopotamia last week General Maude struck a blow at the 
Turks on his right flank. By an enveloping movement he drove the 
enemy across the Diala River at Kizil Robat, and forced them back 
into the Jebel Hamrin Range. This success has cleared the main 
road to the Persian frontier, for at least forty miles north-east of 
Baghdad. The Turks would not have penetrated to the south of the 
Diala if the Russian forces which advanced through Persia and 
joined our army for a few days last spring had not been withdrawn. 
General Maude can expect no help from that quarter. 


General Cadorna announced on Wednesday the commencement 
of an enemy offensive gn the Upper Isonzo, between Tolmino 
and the northern part of the Bainsizza Plateau. For the first time 
the Italians are being attacked by a strong German army eas well as 
by large Austrian reinforcements from the Russian front. We may 
await the result with confidence, though the enemy gains an 
initial success, It is highly significant that, at a moment when 
she needs all her reserves on the Western Front, Germany 
should have been compelled to go to the help of Austria on the 
Isonzo. Though Austria has now massed the greater part of her 
armies on the Isonzo and in the Trentino, she eviden*ly feels unequel 
to the task of holding back the Italians. Germany has reluctantly 
come to the rescue in the hope of putting new vigour into the 
depressed and weary Austrians. Germany is credited in some 
quarters with the belief that Italy may become despondent after 
one or two defeats, but the Germans are probably much more 
anxious about the despondency that prevails at Vienna and Budapest. 

The Russians have lost all the islands at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Riga, and their Riga squadron after a disastrous action has 
retired to the Gulf of Finland. When Oesel was lost, the German 
Fleet at once entered the Gulf of Riga. The small Russian squadron, 
including the two old battleships ‘Grazhdanin’ and ‘ Slava’ and 
the old cruiser * Bayan,’ went out to meet it on Wednesday week, 
but was hopelessly outmatched by the enemy Dreadnoughts. The 
Russians fell back into Moon Sound, where the ‘ Slava’ was sunk. 
The rest of the squadron retired northward through the minefields 
and rejoined the main fleet, which had remained inactive at the 
base. A British submarine fired two torpedoes at an enemy Dread- 
nought, but had not time to observe the result. She afterwards 
sank an enemy transport. Besides the ‘Slava’ the Russians lost one 
destroyer, but they claim to have put out of action two battleships 
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and a cruiser and to have sunk a dozen destroyers. Their little 
squadron seems to have done its best while the sailors of the main 
fleet were talking politics at Cronstadt. 


The defeat of the Russian squadron made the enemy masters of 
Moon Sound, and therefore of Moon Island. The enemy also occu- 
pied the outermost island of Dago, meeting with little or no resist- 
ance. Last Sunday the Germans, rapidly pressing their advantage, 
landed two companies on the mainland of Esthonia, near Verder, 
eighty miles south-west of Reval, and occupied a peninsula. They 
failed, however, to effect a landing at another point further north, 
where the coast-defence troops repelled them. The enemy have 
this week withdrawn their advanced posts east of Riga, in order, 
no doubt, to concentrate troops for their operations elsewhere. 


Our losses of merchantmen by mine or submarine last week were 
unhappily larger than they have been for some time past. We lost 
seventeen large and eight small vessels, whereas the week before 
we had lost twelve large and four small vessels. Six ships were 
unsuccessfully attacked. Admiral Jellicoe warned his audience 
at Sheffield on Wednesday that the figures for October would not 
be so good as those for September, when on an average we lost ten 
or eleven ships weekly. He added that there was no cause for 
anxiety, as “ the war was all but won.” But these lost ships must 
somehow be replaced more rapidly by new vessels if our position is 
to remain secure, 


On Monday the Admiralty announced that two very fast and 
heavily armed German raiders attacked a convoy in the North Sea 
on October 17th, midway between the Shetland Islands and the 
Norwegian coast. The convoy consisted of twelve merchant vessels. 
Two British destroyers, ‘ Mary Rose’ and ‘ Strongbow,’ formed the 
escort. The destroyers fought a most gallant but unequal engage- 
ment until they were both sunk. Three of the merchant vessels 
managed to escape, but five Norwegian, one Danish, and three 
Swedish vessels, all unarmed, were afterwards deliberately sunk 
by the German raiders. There was no examination, no warning 
of any kind, and no attempt was made to rescue the crews or the 
passengers. There has been some bitter criticism of this episode, 
and a statement on the subject in the House of Commons is promised. 
For all details we must therefore wait, but we are prepared to 
believe that the criticism will be found to have been unjustified. 
The sea is a large place, and it is absolutely impossible to 
prevent raiders dashing out occasionally in darkness and mist and 
temporarily escaping detection. 





Admiral W. H. Henderson, writing in Thursday’s Daily Mail 
on the loss of the convoy, declares that ‘‘ we have not yet found a 
man or a set of men at the Admiralty with the instinctive genius 
for carrying on our naval share of the war, and making use of the 
splendid fighting spirit of the officers and men and the very great 
preponderance of the naval forces of the Allies.” He says that 
the battle of Jutland was indecisive because at a critical moment 
the whole Fleet changed course to avert a threatened torpedo 
attack on the rear squadron. He recalls the fact that Calder 
was tried by Court-Martial after his indecisive action off Finisterre 
in 1805. The loss of the convoy sixty miles from the Shetlands 
shows, in his view, “ the lack of instructed imagination at head- 
quarters.” Criticism of this sort from a competent naval source 
cannot be ignored, but we are inclined to pay more attention to 
the remarks about the battle of Jutland than to any generalization 
from a minor mishap about which we do not yet know all the 
facts. We hear nothing of the many raids that fail. 





The most remarkable, the most mysterious, and, from the German 
point of view, the most disastrous of the long series of aerial raids 
on England took place on the night of Friday week. It was remark- 
able because it was generally supposed that the Zeppelins had 
months ago dropped their last bomb upon the interior of England, 
and if they returned at all they would not venture far from the 
coast-line. Yet on the night of Friday week at least eleven 
Zeppelins penetrated to considerable distances inland. The raid 
was mysterious because, although London received the warning 
early, there was no gunfire, or flashing of searchlights, and the 
engines of the Zeppelins, if they were heard at all, were heard by 
searcely any one. The only bombs which were dropped on London 
came some three hours after the first warning had been issued, 
when people in the streets had almost forgotten to remember 
that an air raid was supposed to be in progress. 








But perhaps the most curious feature of this eventful affair 
was that the most ill-informed and empty-headed clamour about 
the miswmanagement of the defences of London had full sway for 
more than twenty-four hours, until it became known that the 





German Zeppelin fleet had suffered by far the greatest disaster 
in its history. There seems no doubt that most of the Zeppelins, 
in attempting to return, were caught in a violent storm, probably 
at a height of some twenty thousand feet or even higher, and werg 
driven helplessly across France. When the daylight of last 
Saturday morning came they had dropped to a lower altitude, 
and were a comparatively easy prey to gunfire and attack by 
aeroplane. It will hara’y be believed, yet it is true, that the 
news that at least four, and probably five, Zeppelins had been 
brought down in France was the signal in England for another 
outburst of criticism. Why had the guns remained Silent in 
London? Why had the searchlights of London not been used» 
Why had we to suffer this humiliation of knowing that Zeppeling 
were brought down in France like pheasants from a well-stocked 
cover whereas they had been almost untouched in England ? 





The perfectly satisfactory answer of those responsible for the 
defences of London was partly given by Mr. Bonar Law in the 
House of Commons on Monday night, when the adjournment 
was moved and some particularly superfluous speeches were mada, 
The truth is that the defences of London entirely, though silently, 
fulfilled their purpose in keeping the Zeppelins at an enormous 
height. The Zeppelins travelled so high for safety that they had 
but the remotest knowledge, if any knowledge at all, of their 
whereabouts. If they were invisible to us through the mist, we 
were also invisible to them. One of them seems to have drifted 
across London with its engines shut off. Others also seem to haye 
stopped their engines in order not to betray their position. Even 
Frenchmen could not have shot them down under such conditions, 





As for our searchlights, it would have been lunacy to give away 
the position of London in these circumstances by using them. 
French accounts inform us that when the pilots of the Zeppelins, 
tried to switch their engines on again the petrol was frozen. Ths 
huge gasbags were thus at the complete mercy of such storms as 
often occur at great altitudes when people on the earth know nothing, 
whatever about these convulsions of Nature. The crews, in spite 
of their thick clothing, lost toes and fingers from frostbite, Alto 
gether the break-up of the largest Zeppelin fleet which Germany 
ever despatched was comparable with that of the Spanish Armada 
under the storm that scattered and smashed it on the Scottish and 
Irish coasts. From every point of view the night and the following 
day went very heavily against the Germans. Our casualties were 
thirty-four killed and fifty-six injured, and the Germans lost, say, 
five Zeppelins worth a quarter of a million pounds each and each 
carrying a crew of about twenty men. 


The American Government have made it clear to Scandinavia 
and Holland that they will receive no foodstuffs from America 
‘so long as these countries continue to assist the Central Empires 
directly, or by indirect methods such as the use of oil for the opera- 
tion of fishing craft, or lubricating oil, and the conversion of fodder 
into dairy products.”” The Northern neutrals have not supplied 
| America with details concerning their food supplies, nor have 
they ceased to export large quantities of food to Germany, despite 
the warning that America would reduce by the same amount any 
allowance from her surplus stocks that she might decide to make 
to the neutrals. The embargo on trade with them will therefore 
continue until they give America ‘“‘ some guarantee that the supplies 
furnished will not be turned against us to prolong the war and to 
kill our sons.” As the Northern neutrals have had bad harvests, 
and can make up the deficiency only by importing corn from 
America, they must choose between continuing their profitable 
trade with Germany, which benefits their merchants, and facing 
the embargo, which will mean privation for the masses. Their 
welfare is in their own hands. 





A new French political crisis arose at the end of last week. 
M. Painlevé on Friday week defended his Ministry against the 
charge of being weak in its foreign policy and timid in its domestic 
administration, and the Chamber supported him on a division by 
346 votes to 74. Nevertheless he felt obliged, in view of the 
persistent criticism, to offer his resignation. M. Poincaré, the 
President, refused to accept it, holding that M. Painlevé enjoyed 
public confidence. Thereupon the other Ministers resigned in 
body, leaving M. Painlevé free to reconstruct his Cabinet. He 
solved the problem by asking M. Barthou to replace M. Ribot 
at the Foreign Office, and by recalling all his other colleagues. 
M. Ribot has offended the Socialists so deeply by his plain dealing 
with the mischievous project of a Stockholm Conference that they 
will not co-operate heartily with a Ministry of which he is a member. 
His retirement may restore the “sacred union” of parties which 
began at the outbreak of war and was not seriously threatened 
| until last summer, 
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The Prime Minister on Monday spoke at a large meeting held 
at the Albert Hall to open a new campaign in favour of the National 
War Bonds. We must, he said, practise thrift more strenuously 
than ever, and prepare for a long war as the best way of bringing 
the conflict to an end. “I have,” he said, “‘ scanned the horizon 
anxiously, and I cannot see any terms in sight which would lead 
to an enduring peace.” We might make an armed truce, but that 
would be worse than useless. “ We must settle this once and for 
all.” The great purpose of the war was the destruction of a false 
jdeal—the war spirit fostered in Prussia. There would be no peace 
and no liberty until that shrine was shattered and its priesthood 
dispersed and discredited for ever. 





Mr. Lloyd George confessed that he had hoped for a decision 
this year, but the temporary collapse of Russia had postponed 
his hopes. Nevertheless time, once “a doubtful and dangerous 
neutral,’ was now on our side. America, with her immense 
resources, had come into the war. Moreover, the German submarine 
campaign was a failure. Our average monthly loss in tonnage 
was not much over a third of what it was last April. We had 
jn the ten months of this year disposed of twice as many German 
submarines as the enemy lost in the whole of last year. Much 
of the credit for this success was, said Mr. Lloyd George, due to 
the insight, the courage, and the persistency of Sir Edward Carson. 
Germany had reason also to fear the economic pressure which our 
new Allies in America and the East could bring to bear by refusing 
to sell her their raw produce. Victory was certain, the Prime 
Minister concluded, if we remained firm and united. We must 
beware of people who tried to sow dissension. Taking a hint 
from France, we must “ look out for Boloism in all its shapes and 
forms,” for it was the latest and most formidable weapon in the 
German armoury. Fortunately the Allied Governments, on the 
eve of the Paris Conference, were working in the greatest harmony. 


Mr, Bonar Law, who followed the Prime Minister, declared that 
finance was at the root of all the kinds of help that we could give to 
our armies, and that rigid economy on the part of all classes could 
alone prevent the constant increase of prices, and therefore of 
wages, which adds so much to the burden of Debt. He asked all who 
had spare cash to invest it in National War Bonds instead of leaving 
iton deposit in the banks. In reply to a few fainthearts, he said that 
the country could bear the weight of the new Debt, just as we bore 
the burden of the Debt after the Napoleonic War, provided always 
that we fought on to the victory that we all desire. To make peace 
without gaining security would be ‘‘ the great betrayal.” General 
Smuts, who also spoke, emphasized the importance of securing 
complete confidence between Government and people in the last and 
the most critical stage of the struggle. ‘‘ The true battle-front of 
this war is in the soul of the nation.” It was only in proportion as 
we were steadfast and calm that we should be successful. 





Sir Edward Carson in a vigorous and manly speech at Portsmouth 
on Wednesday declared that Great Britain had received no offer 
of peace, and that she would not make peace without the consent 
of the Dominions and the full approval of the Allies. ‘‘ We shall 
have no betrayal. In this war we have pooled not merely our 
material and our men but our honour.” Sir Edward Carson 
rebuked the Pacificists who suggested that the signature of the 
Kaiser to a paper peace, like an Act of Parliament, would settle 
everything. We wish that he had gone a little further and, like 
President Wilson, plainly said that there could be no peace with 
the Hohenzollerns. 


General Smuts, speaking at Sheffield on Wednesday, defined our 
chief war aim as the end of militarism, the end of standing armies. 
A good peace must obliterate Germany’s “‘ war-map ” and deprive 
her of every inch of her temporary gains. It must also recognize 
and secure the rights of all small nations. General Smuts said 
that a negotiated peace would be the most dangerous thing we 
could have at present. As we point out elsewhere, it is for the 
Allies to dictate a peace after victory, and not to negotiate a peace 
with a treacherous enemy. General Smuts spoke rather vaguely 
about the possibility of a Peace Conference if and when Germany 
had agreed to evacuate Belgium, to surrender her gains, and to 
recognize the rights of small nations. But he seemed to be con- 
vineed that on the main terms, at any rate, of a durable peace there 
‘ould be no bargaining at all. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Redmond moved a 
Vote of Censure on the Government’s Irish policy as not tending to 
create an atmosphere in which the Irish Convention could achieve 
any result. He criticized the Government for arresting seditious 
*peakers and forbidding military exercises, thus strengthening the 





Sinn Fein movement. Mr. Duke, the Chief Secretary, showed that 
Mr. Redmond had underrated the gravity of the situation, inasmuch 
as the Sinn Feiners were deliberately advocating an armed revolt in 
co-operation with Germany, and were training their deluded fol- 
lowers in the use of rifles and pikes. Ireland, he said, was enjoying 
unexampled prosperity, and her two hundred thousand young men, 
who if they were British would be fighting for the Empire, were being 
made the tools of the conspirators. The Sinn Feiners’ avowed object 
was to make the Convention a failure, but the Government could not 
overlook any definitely criminal acts or speeches on their part. Mr. 
Asquith, while declining to see in the Sinn Fein speeches much more 
than the “rhetorical and contingent belligerency ” common in 
Ireland, pleaded for moderation while the fate of the Convention 
hung in the balance. 

Mr. Lloyd George wound up the debate with an emphatic 
speech which, if it had been made and acted on a few months 
earlier, would have eased the situation. He said that the Govern- 
ment would not permit either direct incitement to rebellion or 
organization for rebellion such as the Sinn Feiners were preparing. 
He said further that on no condition would Great Britain assent 
to the Sinn Fein demand, which involved the complete sovereign 
independence of Ireland. Things have gone far when a Prime 
Minister feels it necessary to utter what might be regarded as a 
truism. Mr. Lloyd George then repeated his undertaking to give 
immediate legislative effect to any agreement formulated ‘‘ between 
those who represent the various sections of Irish opinion as incor- 
porated in the Convention.”” But he is determined not to have a 
repetition of the Dublin rising of Easter, 1916. 


There have been statements in various newspapers that Mr. 
Winston Churchill may possibly be appointed as the head of the 
proposed Air Ministry. Other statements say that Mr. Churchill 
will on no account leave his present position as Minister of Muni- 
tions. However slender the possibility of Mr. Churchill's being 
appointed may be, we should like to take this opportunity of 
protesting against any idea of his being allowed to go to the 
new Ministry. The strongest supporters of Mr. Churchill 
admire him for his qualities of imagination, independence, and 
vehemence of thought and action ; but these qualities when adapted 
to wrong uses may turn out to be very great dangers to the State 
in time of war. Mr. Churchill's personal responsibility in the 
Antwerp and Dardanelles expeditions is an illustration of what 
we mean. 





Reflect that Mr. Churchill in any new position that he might 
occupy would want to recover some of the reputation and authority 
he has lost as the result of misjudgments in the past. If 
he found himself at the new Ministry, he might have just such 
opportunities for a dramatic and effective policy as he would desire. 
To say that he would be inclined in the circumstances to make full 
use of his opportunities is not to attribute to him a greater degree 
of human nature than he is known to possess. But this is precisely 
the kind of risk which the nation and the whole Alliance cannot 
afford to incur. With his great talents and industry, Mr. Churchill 
might happen, of course, to do something brilliant; but we have 
to set against that his recklessness, his willingness to gamble. We 
therefore earnestly hope that Mr. Lloyd George, in spite of his 
loyalty to friends, will recognize that, whatever other appointment, 
if any, he may have in contemplation for Mr. Churchill, he should 
most studiously exclude him from the Ministry of the Air. 


We are very glad to be able to inform our readers that we have 
received permission to reprint the noble Address by Mr. Lansing 
which was published in the Spectator of September 17th last. The 
Address was originally delivered by the American Secretary of 
State to the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at Madison Barracks, 
New York. It is a treasure-house of lofty and inspiring thought. 
As we said at the time, we do not suppose that the officers of any 
army, in any country, at any period in history, took up arms with 
higher moral credentials than are provided in Mr. Lansing’s Address. 
We wish that every young soldier, and particularly every young 
officer, could read Mr. Lansing’s words. As numerous corre- 
spondents have written to us urging us to reprint the Address, 
we now have much satisfaction in informing them that copies 
can be obtained at the rate of a penny each post free from Messrs. 
Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4 Not less than three 
copies can be supplied. All communications upon the subject 
should be addressed to Messrs. Speaight. It is particularly re- 
quested that no applications should be sent to the Spectator office. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th. 
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TOPICS 


THE TERMS OF PEACE. 


‘ATOTHING could be more satisfactory than the declaration 

made by the Prime Minister in such unmistakable 
terms on Monday. The Allies are to meet at once in Confer- 
ence for the settlement and statement of their War Aims. 
This clearly means the statement of the terms upon which 
they will agree to Peace. The setting forth of these terms 
will not only be useful per se. Those who make their objects 
clear not only intensify their own will-power, but weaken the 
will of opponents who are, in truth, already beaten, and 
merely trying to get the best terms they can. Terms in 
being—i.e., terms which are defined and hold the field— 
acerete strength to themselves. But apart from this, the 
statement of our terms ought to dissipate certain dangerous 
public delusions and assumptions for which, though they are 
so widespread, there is in reality no authority. The first of 
these is that part of the process of making peace will be the 
opening of a huge “ talking-shop ” or Congress, after the model 
of the Congress at Vienna. To change the illustration, 
people seem to think that we are going to declare the troubled 
waters of Europe free to the fishing of all rulers and States, 
from the Kaiser and the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Bulgaria and the Sultan of Turkey, or rather Enver Pasha, 
to the Neutrals, near and remote, including the Vatican, and 
apparently, in the view of some people, Mr. De Valera and the 
Sinn Feiners! Here we may remark that no authoritative 
person has ever declared on the part of the Allies that such a 
Conference is to take place. To begin with, it may be pointed 
out that the Congress of Vienna did not make terms of 
Peace. These were dictated to France by the Allies after 
Napoleon had laid down his arms and abandoned the struggle 
in the field. Further, the Congress of Vienna very nearly 
proved the source of anew war. It became a focus of intrigue, 
im which Talleyrand, as representing France, was soon the 
master-spirit. Surely we shall not be so mad as to allow the 
Germans, who have, as we have seen, a positive genius for 
intrigue and for making ill-blood, to do their best to sow 
dissension amongst the Allies, or to invoke this or that Neutral 
Power to assert itself, or to engineer deputations, say, of 
Cermano-Russian patriots, discovered by the analytical 
processes of Boloism, to support pleas for this or that conces- 
sion to Prussian Kultur. The only Conference that we can 
tolerate, or, rather, that can be tolerated in the true interests 
of mankind, is a Conference such as that described by Mr. 
Lloyd George in his admirable speech of Monday. That 
Conference, he made it clear, will lay down the terms on which 
alone we can grant Peace and sheathe the sword which we 
have drawn in the cause of civilization. And now we must 
say that because the terms are to be “ granted” by the Allies, 
and not made the subject of negotiations with our enemies, 
this does not mean that the terms are to be cruel, brutal, 
or inhuman. On the contrary, they must be governed by the 
widest and most far-seeing considerations. They are not to 
be victors’ terms, or, as we should prefer to put it, vae victis 
(“ woe to the conquered ”) terms, but terms as generous as 
they can be within the bounds of justice and security. 

The Conference will, in our opinion, have very little diffi- 
culty in settling the general outlines of the terms on which 
the Allies will stop fighting the Germans and their allies. 
These terms are indeed alresdy before the world. The 
enemy must, in the first plece, make reparation end restitution 
to those they have so foully wronged. Next, they must 
give ample security that there will be no repetition of the 
horrors of the pest three years. Little need be said to amplify 
what is meant by reparation and restitution. 
these is written in letters of blood over Belgium, over some 
of the fairest provinces of France, over Serbia, over Polend 
and Western Russia, over Rumania, over Armenia and other 
huge tracts of Asia, and over every sea and ocean in the 
world. No human effort can ever wholly make good the 
evils done in this vast area, but even to make superficial 
amends will tax the powers of the enemy so greatly that 
they are only too likely to cry out that we are exacting terms 
of vengeance. 

Again, when we exact security for the future, this cry that 
our terms are terms of vengeance is sure to be raised. The 
last thing that the Allies will desire or will demand will be 
vengeance or reprisals. The agony of the world has carried 
us long past any such superficial remedies. In determining 
the action taken in order to obtain security for the future, 
it is clear that certain principles must be adhered to, We 
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must yield to no temptation, however great, to allow our 
Peace to “have in it the seeds of future wars, which 
shall store up disaster for the future as assuredly ps dig 
the Peace of Frankfort’? when it sanctioned tearing from 
France the provinces of Alsace-Lorraine. We must “ deter- 
mine that we shall have no sowing of the dragon’s teeth.” 
To sum up, we must resolve “ that there shall be no tearing 
away of unwilling provinces from any State, either out of 
revenge or on account of supposed military needs. . We 
must not manufacture moral explosives by detaching provinces 
that do not want to be detached. Restoring provinces that 
are longing for restoration is, of course, altogether another 
matter.”* To be specific, Germany must be forced to give 
up Alsace and Lorraine, Schleswig and Posen, because the 
peoples of those unhappy provinces were torn unwillingly from 
the States to which they rightly belonged and desire restoration, 
We should not insist upon restoration in the case of Holstein 
because the people there desire to remein connected with 
Prussia. This applicetion to our enemies of the principle of 
no forcing back of unwilling provinces under the yoke of 
Germany, but also of no tearing away of provinces from 
Germany, 2nd thereby manufacturing new Alsace-Lorraines for 
the future, must be an essential condition of the Peace terms. 


We must confess at once that the application of these 
principles means the destruction of the Austrian Empire, 
Some people may be sorry for this—though we do not think 
thet such a view will bear examination—on the ground that 
Austria-Hungary has been on the whole much less culpable 
than Germany and yet will receive harsher treetment. That 
is & very sophistical argument. We are not going to crucify 
2 series of unfortunate provinces in order to obey the dictates 
of 2 Quixotic chivalry in regard to the tyrants of Vienna 
and Budapest. The Slav, the Rumanian, the Italian provinces 
of Austria must be freed absolutely. The notion of being 
generous to Austria at the expense of her martyrized nation- 
alities is 2 piece of Pecksniffian hypocrisy which we dare not 
contemplate. At the seme time we must no doubt be careful 
to do everything thet we cen to protect German or Magyar 
minorities. It will not be for the Allies to throw the West 
Virginias, or North-East Ulsters, of South-Kastern Europe 
to the wolves. Boundary-lines will often be difficult to 
draw, and the claims of expediency will heve to be taken 
into consideration ; but justice can, we feel sure, be accom- 
plished in the end. But when this hes been done little will 
remain of the Empire of the Hapsburgs save Tirol, the other 
German-spezking portions of the Austrian side of the Mon- 
archy, and thet part of the geographical expression “* Hungary” 
in which there is 2 bond-fide homogeneous Magyar majority. 

The principle of ** No provinces included which can rightfully 
claim to be excluded,” coupled with that of * No provinces 
torn awey which desire to stay,” when epplied to Turkey 
must destroy the Empire of the Ottoman Horde as com- 
pletely as it must destroy the crazy card-castle of the Haps- 
burgs. And here let us tell the Germans quite plainly that 
they are not going to be allowed to create difficulties by 
demanding that, if they have to give up provinces, similar 
concessions shall be required of the Allies, and thereupon insist, 
say, that the United States must give up Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, or abrogate her treaty with Cuba, if Cuba so 
demands ; that we must hand over North-East Ulster to the 
tender mercies of the Sinn Feiners ; or that Italy shall be forced 
to re-establish the temporal power of the Pope. A great deal 
might be seid about such proposals on their merits, but 
we do not intend to say it. We shall merely remark that 
the terms which are to be made will be terms in reference 
to the territories of our enemies, terms upon which we shall be 
willing to agree that hostilities shall cease. They will not be 
terms for the general rectification of the frontiers of the world. 
If the Germans profess to be shocked by such plain speaking, 
we shell not be perturbed. And next we must say a word 
regard to the exclusion of the Papacy. If the Pope, as the 
Heed of a great spiritual force, had at the beginning of the 
war teken @ line consistent with his spiritual cleims, and 
had denounced the violation of Belgiuni end of Serbia and 
the general outrages on humanity committed by the Central 
Powers, if, that is, he had acted not in accordance with policy 
but with the claims of humenity, a great deal might have 
been said for using the forces of the Papacy in the settlement. 
Unfortunately, however, the Pope and his advisers determined 
otherwise. No effort was made by them to save Belgium of 
Serbia, or to place their violators under the Ban. Any sug- 
gestions in favour of such a course were, indeed, met by the 
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*The sentences in inverted commas are taken from an article in regard to the 
terms upon which we sould Ixy down our arms published by us oa Augus 
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friends of the Papacy with the plea that the Vatican could 
not be expected to go against its one friend in Kurope— 
namely, Austria-Hungary and that it must be governed 
by considerations of world-policy. No doubt the temptation 
was strong, but those who are governed by considerations of 

licy rather than of righteousness cannot have it both ways. 
The Vatican gave up its claim to influence the terms of Peace 
when it refused to stand by Belgium and Serbia. 

We have not attempted to apply in detail the principles 
of restitution, reparation, and security, nor, again, those of 
not sowing dragon’s teeth for the future, and of not leaving 
eld sowings uneradicated. We sincerely hope, however, 
that the Allies at the coming Conference will be a good deal 
more explicit then they have been hitherto. They will, we 
believe, lose nothing but gain @ great deal thereby. But we 
trust that, besides stating the terms of Peace, they will publicly 





make their position clear as to certain points. The first of these 
is: “ Whom is the Peace to be made with?” Let them say 
what hes never yet been said in so many words, but what it is 
high time to say—namely, that the Peace will not be made with 
the Hohenzollerns, but only with the German people. After 
Peace is accomplished, the German people may, if they like, 
replace their necks under the Hohenzollern yoke. That is | 
their eflair, not ours. Peace, however, can be made only with 
the German people. Next, the Allies, if they are wise, will 
explain to the world at large how, not vengeance, but the 
strong force of necessity makes it certain that the longer the 
(iermans figat on, the sterner and the more crushing must be 
the terms to which they will have to consent. Though the 
Allies will repudiate the notion of * To the victor the spoils,” 
even they cennot elter the past. The tele of evil deeds, 
which is daily increasing, cries aloud for recompense, and 
recompense it will surely have in some form or another. You 
rannot sow wickedness and expect good to be the crop. 
Therefore, in justice and good faith to the Germans, it must be 
pointed out to them that the principle of the Sibylline books is 
incxorable, and that the longer the struggle goes on, the 
werse must be their plight. What renders this the more 
certain is the fect that every day brings more and more proof 
of the insensate wickedness with which the Germans are 
waging the struggle. Accident, or rather that strangely 
universal law thet murder will out—it cries aloud when other 
erimes only speak-—has shown us that the German Govern- 
ment, like the midnight assassin, love to kill and “ leave no 
trace.’ But though so many hideous crimes have been 
openly acknowledged by Germany, it is only too likely that 
others, possibly worse in kind and degree, though shrouded 
for the moment from our knowledge, will be brought home to 
the rulers of Germeny, to horrify and exasperate mankind. 
In thet fact alone the German people may well find good 
reason for not prolonging the war. Yet another reason, if 
they have any prudence left, is to be found in the fact that the 
democracies with whom they ere fighting are graduelly 
hardening their hearts, and that the preachers of generosity, 
end of forgiveness even for the worst of crimes, ere finding 
their task harder and harder every day. One can best illus- 
trate this by pointing te the exemple of America. The 
rapidity with which America is passing from the mood of 
“ After all, there were faults on both sides,” to that of those 
old Puritans whose motto was that “ Agag should be hewn 
in pieces before the Lord,” is growing alarming even to those 
who, like ourselves, can hardly be called Pacificists and 
Humanitarians. Whether the German people are too sodden 
with their miseries to listen to these arguments we do not 
know, but at any rate it is the duty of the Allies to warn them. 
But besides making it clear what type ef Peace is to be 
granted and whom Peace is to be made with, the Allies 
thould also make it quite clear to the world how Peace 
is to be made. They must, as we have said above, 
publicly disabuse the world of the foolish Congress 
delusion. To do this, of course, is not to close the 
door to a later consideration of a League of Peace or some 
general system for the enforcement of arbitration, or, again, 
#s we should prefer, to the giving of absolute force end 
sanctity to all international treaties, es long as they remain in 
existence. Such arrangements as these will be the natural 
end proper sequelae of Peace. Before, however, these things 
ean be achieved the fighting must cease, and upon terms 
which will secure that it shell not break out again after a short 
breathing-space. To make sure of this, Peace must not be 
the subject of negotiation, or rather of intrigue, but must be | 
yranted by the Allies. Let the Allies, then, not only make up 
their own minds, but publicly state the results of their deter- 
mination. If they do so, they will have gone far to win the 
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quite right in believing that the war will be won by the 
superior will-power exerted by one set of the combatants. 
But nothing will increase our will-power, and nothing will so 
greatly daunt the will-power of our enemies, 2s a clear state- 
ment of the terms on which alone the cannon will cease to fire. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND. 

I’ we may take the Prime Minister’s speech in the House 

of Commons on Tuesday night at its full face value, as 
we are sure we may, there is to be an end of the ridiculous 
geme in Ireland of pretending that things are not what they 
are. The decision to treat realities as such has not been taken 
a moment too soon. In our opinion, we had already come 
extremely near to enother disaster in Ireland through a 
repetition of the policy of “ Birrellism.” Last week we 
described that policy as one of believing that a tiger could be 
tamed by the amiable process of calling it ‘ Poor pussy,” 
of feeding it with cream, of pretending that its claws were 
only pads of velvet, and that its growls were only a new 
kind of purring. We have often had to deprecate the foolish 
argument that the refusal to believe in a policy of trying to 
placate people who, on their own admission, are implacable 
1s the equivalent of blindness to the advantages of concili \tion 
No one could believe in the merits of conciliation 
more firmly then we do; but in the case of Ireland, concilia- 
tion in the only form in which it is there accepted has been 
tried, and ended in a bloody and ruinous failure. The only 
kind of conciliation acceptable to the Irish rebels is 2 complete 
yielding on all points of government. If you make a lew 
of the most simple and elementary kind for the maintenance 
of public order and for the protection of the lives and property 
of decent and law-abiding citizens, you must be prepared 
in Ireland—to abandon that law at a moment’s notice in the 
name of conciliation. If you do not abandon it, you are a 
brutal and bloodthirsty tyrant ; you have provoked the highly 
reluctant wreath of a docile and friendly people. 

As we all know, Mr. Birrell set himself scrupulously and to 
the last detail to act upon this Irish conception of conciliation. 
When the rebel volunteers spent their half-holidays in re- 
hearsing the capture of Government buildings in Dublin, the 
whole thing, as was required by Mr. Birrell’s huge and, as it 
turned out, tragic assumption, was officially regarded as a 
delightful joke. How charming and innocent in their gambols 
are these amusing and unconventionsl Irish people! No other 
people in the world could behave quite like them! We must 
really learn to appreciate all their ways, for if we do not we 
shall surely be written down as men of that dull and insensible 
type who are not susceptible to the Celtic charm! Well, the 
end of * Birrellism ” was that there was a massacre in Dublin. 
The word must be used in justice. The rebels in the rising of 
Easter, 1916, did not declare war and give their enemies an 
opportunity to clear the non-combatants off the scene. They 
opened fire, and in cold blood took a great number of innocent 
lives. Because some fifteen directors of this massacre were 
tried and executed, the rebel mind, with characteristic 
audacity, pretended that Ireland was being treated to 
bloodthirsty suppression. Any one who impartially reads 
the facts must admit that the leaders of the rebellion were 
treated with both justice and mercy. 

When we wrote last week we feared that the tragi-comedy 
of * Birrellism ” was going to be played out again to another 
terrible culmination. There were many signs that this was 
so. The Defence of the Realm Act regulations in Ireland 
head been openly defied for months, and the Executive, except 
fitfully and in certain places, appeared to have made up its 
mind not to vindicate its position. A violent and seditious 
letter by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Killaloe was banned, 
but was nevertheless published by the Preeman’s Journal. 
The drilling of volunteers was forbidden, yet the rebel volun- 
teers drilled openly, wore their uniforms, and carried arms. 
It is said thet a shipload of wounded soldiers who arrived 
in Ireland on the day of Ashe’s funeral were kept waiting 
many hours before being transferred to hospital, lest the 
sight of soldiers who had been wounded in the cause of Great 
Britain—incidentally the cause of civilization and demo- 
cracy—should provoke the parading volunteers to a state of 
regrettable resentment. We can only hope that none of the 
unhappy soldiers who suffered in this way, if the story be 
true, died—an unexpected sacrifice to the cause of No Provo- 
But, 2s we have seid, we take the Prime 
Minister’s words to mean that there is to be no continuance 
of “ Birrellism” in Ireland. Every sensible person will 
read his words with profound relief, and the nation will expect 
him. to secure that in practice they shall bear their full end 
unequivocal meaning. 
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It is unnecessary to pay a great deal of attention to what 
Mr. Redmond said in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
about “ provocation” by Dublin Castle. The truth is that 
Mr. Redmond finds himself in an exceedingly difficult position, 
and one which, although we think he has played a somewhat 
weak part during the war, commands a good deal of sympathy. 
His speech was sober and moderate on the whole, but it was 
only too evident that he was trimming his sails so as to use 
the passionate gales of Ireland to increase the speed (or perhaps 
we should rather say to check the backway) of fis own political 
vessel. He, however, undoubtedly penetrated to the bare 
truth when he said that the present ferment in Ireland was the 
chief danger to the Convention. On these grounds we are 
heartily at one with him. If the Convention can perform a 
miracle and produce a settlement of the Irish question—we 
note that nearly everything said during the debate about the 
progress of the Convention was optimistio—no one will be more 
unfeignedly glad than we shall. But it cannot be too often 
repeated that to allow Ireland to collapse once more into a 
violent and sanguinary convulsion is the one way to defeat 
every single hope of the Convention. The very fact that Mr. 
Redmond was able to make a point of the capriciousness of 
administrative severity in Ireland proves that the last thing 
which Dublin Castle has had in its mind was provocation. 
Wien people behave stringently in one district and with 
absurd indifference or laxity in another, it means that they 
are so much afraid of their own policy that they hesitate to 
put it intoeffect. They are not out to conduct a campaign of 
provocation, but, on the contrary, are shrinking from any 
consistent firmness. If any one still doubts that there is, or was 
the greatest possible danger in the conduct of the rebels led 
by Mr. De Valera, he need only reflect upon a simple state- 
ment made during the debate by Mr. Duke. Two hundred 
thousand young Irishmen were being enrolled by the avowed 
enemies of Great Britain and the Allies. A new rebellion in 
Ireland was their avowed purpose. How, asked Mr. Duke, 
had the clemency of the Government in releasing Sinn Fein 
prisoners in England been requited? When in prison at 
Lewes some of the leaders were all the time considering 
schemes for the reorganization of the rebellion. Immediately 
they were released they set to work again. When the Govern- 
ment in Ireland made one of the “ silly arrests” which had 
been complained of, evidence was captured of a whole scheme 
of armed operations. This document described the reorganiza- 
tion of the Irish volunteers to enable them to complete “ by 
force of arms the work begun in Easter week, 1916.” Then 
followed words which we will give textually: “ The executive 
will not issue an order to take the field until they consider 
that the force is in a position to wage war on the enemy with 
reasonable hopes of success. At the right moment the word 
will go forth to strike. Then let it be done relentlessly.” 


It may be said that Mr. De Valera’s troops are only 
stage army, and that, as no one can buy a rifle in Ireland 
without a licence, and as the most circumstantial rumour 
has not spoken of more than about nine -thousand rifles 
being at the disposal of the Irish Volunteers, Mr. De Valera’s 
military movement is nothing but a harmless piece of make- 
believe. It might be added that the new rebels, being pre- 
sumably without artillery, could no more hope to succeed 
than the Dublin revolt, also for lack of artillery, had any 
real hope of an ultimate success. But these objections do 
not meet the point. Mr. Lloyd George spoke definitely of the 
ep known to have been made by Germany for a 
second landing in Ireland, and Mr. Duke no less explicitly 
said that the helping hand which was to bring more arms to 
the rebels was that of Germany. Last week we pointed out 
that Mr. De Valera’s military manceuvres had an extra- 
ordinary aspect of reality because his men were in occupation 
of both sides of the Shannon, and that this fine navigable 
river runs right into the heart of rebel Ireland. What we 
hinted at then we can now discuss more openly on the 
authority of the words used by the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Duke. If there were another rising in Ireland, the rebels 
would, of course, hope for the co-operation of the Germans 
coming in from the sea. Artillery very likely could not be 
brought, except possibly a certain number of field guns, but 
rifles and ammunition could be brought in large enough 
quantities by submarine. This would be easy enough if the 
rebels held the Shannon. Now suppose that just at a moment 
when some particularly hard blow was being struck by Sir 
Douglas Haig on the Western Front, when every trained 
man was required to bend his will and his efforts to what 
perhaps might be the decisive action of the war—suppose 
that then the Irish rebels, with the help of Germany, were 
able to create a considerable distraction in Ireland. It might 





not amount to what, on strictly military grounds, we should 
call a formidable rebellion. It might, nevertheless, require 
a couple of extra divisions to be drafted into Ireland to Save 
innocent people from another massacre and to keep order jn 
the ar yr mad rebel counties. Such a distraction, even 
if it lasted only a few weeks, might just prevent what ought 
to have been a crowning mercy upon the Western Front from 
achieving its purpose. 

From the military point of view we do not put the 
matter on higher grounds than that, but they are quite high 
enough. That is why we have read with such intense satis. 
faction and relief Mr. Lloyd George’s words, which have coms 
not a moment too soon. “ Deliberate attempts are being 
made in Ireland to organize hundreds of thousands of yo 
men ens to a rebellion.... Mr. De Valera’s speeches 
are a cold-blooded incitement to rebellion, and must not be 


allowed to be repeated.” 
H VING dealt in the preceding article with the revealed 
attempt of the Sinn Feiners to co-operate with the 
enemies of the whole human race, we want to say something 
now on the reactions of this situation upon American feeling 
and upon our own domestic affairs. The interest of Americans 
in the status and condition of Ireland is proverbial. Ever 
since the early days of the nineteenth century, the Irish 
element in the United States has regularly organized sym- 
athy with Ireland and collected money for the cause of 
rish Nationalism. It is not to be wondered at that from the 
first stages of this movement Americans, who of course after 
the War of Independence retained bitter feelings about the 
oppressive faculties of the British nation, were inclined, 
without going very deeply if at all into the evidence, to believe 
that Ireland was a glaring example of the small oppressed 
nationality. This quite intelligible, and in a way creditable 
if rather loose, sentiment has prevailed up to the time of the 
present war. Any time during the past three years it was 
ossible to trace the sentiment still at work in the many 
hints and suggestions and invocations from America to the 
effect that Anglo-American co-operation would be made all 
the easier if only Great Britain would consent to “ treat 
Ireland fairly.” : 

Soon after the United States declared war on Germany 
a great many intelligent American soldiers came over here 
we made use of their opportunities to inform themselves 
about Ireland, and they learned a great deal that surprised 
them. They discovered that Ireland, instead of being in 
distress and requiring funds from the United States—far 
from being “the distressful country” of their vision—was 
never more prosperous. They found that the farmers were 
receiving the whole advantage of the great rise in agricultural 
prices, and that they had no shortage of labour, from which 
every other — of the United Kingdom was suffering. ie 
found that Military Compulsion was not applied to Irelan 
They also discovered that Ireland, rts 4 of being held 
down by oppressive laws, was allowed to do as she pleased 
in a manner absolutely unheard of in any other part of the 
United Kingdom. They discovered, again, that the Irish 
people received very light sentences in the Courts when 
convicted of offences, if indeed they were convicted at all; 
that they paid less in taxation; that they were grossly over- 
sepeteiel in Parliament; and that they held their land 
on secure and easy terms which are the envy of farmers 
in other parts of the kingdom. Our only concern now is 
not that the revelation of the facts to all Americans may 
not be complete, but that Americans, when they have found 
out all that there is to know, may suffer such a violent re 
vulsion that they may think too harshly of Ireland as 4 
whole. They may be inclined to speak and act in the 
manner of people who have been “sold.” 

We do not suggest such a possibility without historical 
reason. The whole history of the American people shows 
that when they are animated by a common purpose, by & 
sweeping sentiment, they are moved to vehement courses. 
Readers of the history of the American Civil War know that 
the majority of the Americans of the North were driven to the 
last degree of anger, contempt, and hatred by the conduct of 
those men in the North who were known as Copperheads. 
The nickname “ Copperhead” was taken from the poisonous 
copperhead snake. Now it is to be remembered that the 
Copperheads were not necessarily, or even characteristically, 
ethesente of the Southern cause. Large numbers of them 
were men who, believing it to be impossible to conquer the 
South, wanted a peace by negotiation. es pa the tenets 
of the Copperheads with the Rorrible political professions of 
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faith which are now being uttered by the Sinn Feiners. The 
Sinn Feiners are not mere deluded politicians, who.earnestly 
desire general peace and goodwill, and are willing for the sake 
of these things to trust the Germans and shake hands with 
them to-morrow; they are self-styled and openly professing 
friends of the Germans and enemies of the Allies. They 
desire the “ sovereign independence of Ireland,” but from all 
their platforms they declare that they are willing to gain this 
thing at the expense of the rest of the world. They are willing 
that democracy should utterly perish from the face of the 
earth, and that Germany should be everywhere supreme— 
outside Ireland. We can only hope that Americans will 
remember that these Sinn Feiners are still a very uncertain 
quantity in Ireland; that the British Government have just 
announced their intention of dealing with them; and that 
neither the constitutional Nationalists of Ireland nor the 
Unionists should for a moment be allowed to suffer in esteem 
because of the Sinn Fein operations, 

In conclusion, we desire to say a few words about the 
decision of the Government as to the treatment of Ireland 
under the Representation of the People Bill. They are 
committed to a scheme of Redistribution for Ireland on 
the basis of the present representation. That is to say, 
the proposal is to effect Redistribution on the basis of a 
hundred and three Irish Members. When we wrote on 
this subject last week we said that for practical reasons 
we were inclined to believe that the Government would do 
well to let Irish Redistribution wait a little longer, and mean- 
while pass the Bill which will benefit Great Britain. We 
took that view because we have always regarded the Bill as 
a compromise and an agreed measure which ought to be got 
through for the benefit of Great Britain as quickly as possible. 
But on Thursday of last week, after we had written, Sir 
George Cave announced, as we have said above, that the 
Government would adopt a Redistribution scheme for Ireland. 
What we must say now is that for the Government to adopt 
Redistribution without ‘“‘ One vote one value” is the worst 
of all possible solutions. It is ridiculous to proceed on the 
assumption that Ireland has a right to one hundred and three 
Members, when Scotland, with a larger total electorate, will 
have under the new plan only seventy-three Members, and 
Wales, with more than half the population of Ireland, will 
have only thirty-one Members. As for the comparison 
between England and Ireland, each Irish elector will still have 
nearly twice the voting-power of the English elector. Redis- 
tribution in Ireland ought to be the occasion of doing away with 
this scandal. Further, though the Government proposal is to be 
condemned as wholly wrong in principle, the work done is also 
sure to be wasted. If the Convention should produce a 
settlement, there would certainly no longer be one hundred 
and three Irish Members at Westminster, and therefore 
Redistribution would have been empty work. If, on the 
other hand, the Convention should fail, the over-representation 
of Ireland would still have to be remedied, because there are 
some forty-three too many Members for Ireland. In either 
ease Redistribution on the hundred and three Members 
basis must prove a useless undertaking. It would be much 
better for the Government to cut Ireland entirely out of the 
Reform Bill than to adopt their present course, which is bad 
both in principle and practice. In our opinion, however, 
there is a golden opportunity now to get rid of the over- 
representation of Ireland. 





THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE NATION. 


= members of the National Executive of the Labour 

Party are to be congratulated on the promptitude 
they have displayed in recognizing the importance of the Repre- 
sentation of the People Bill now passing through Parliament. 
That Bill will create something like eight million new voters, 
of whom about six million will be women. The Labour 
Party, to put the matter briefly, is out to capture as many of 
these voters as it can, and especially to capture the women. 
Its Executive has prepared a new constitution for the party, 
of which the essential features are, first, the establishment 
of local organizations for the enlistment of individual members, 
and, secondly, the introduction of specific recognition of the 
woman member on the governing body of the party. Hitherto 
the Labour Party has been merely a federation of other 
organizations—namely, Trade Unions, Trades Councils, and 
Socialist Societies. It ought to be explained that a Trades 
Council is itself a local federation of local Trade Unions, so 
that in effect the Labour Party has consisted of Trade Unions 
and Socialist Societies, the former outweighing the latter in 
numerical strength by at least ten to one. The Trade Unions, 
as we all know, consist almost exclusively of manual workers ; 
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but the Socialist Societies, which, though numerically unim- 
portant, have been undoubtedly a very influential factor in 
the Labour Party, include many members of the “middle 
classes.” 

It is possible that to this “‘ middle class ” influence may be 
traced the emphasis now laid by the authors of the new pro- 
gramme upon the proposition that Labour must be taken to in- 
clude brain-workers as well as hand-workers. Theoretically that 
fairly obvious fact has always been recognized by the party, but 
in practice it certainly has not been emphasized. In practice 
the word “ Labour ” has been construed as meaning the weekly 
wage earner engaged upon manual work. As long as that 
definition was observed, the dividing-line, whether arbitrary 
or reasonable, between the Labour Party and other parties 
was fairly clear. Under the new régime it is difficult to dis- 
cover what the dividing-line is to be. The new programme 
explicitly states that the party will include brain-wori:ers 
as well as hand-workers, without distinction of class 
or occupation. What does it mean? Is a bank manager 
drawing, say, £3,000 a year to be included in the same Labour 
Party with the charwoman who cleans out the offices 
and gets perhaps 20s. a week? More generally than this, 
it is necessary to point out that most of the members of the 
employing class, unless they happen to be sleeping partners 
or merely shareholders drawing dividends, are themselves 
very active brain-workers. Are they to be eligible for mem- 
bership of the new party ? In view of the history of the party 
and of its present composition, it is hard to believe that this 
is what is intended. Probably what the authors of the new 
programme really mean is that they want to include in their 
ranks the clerk class as well as the manual labour class, but 
that they have no objection to including also any relatively 
well-paid employee such as the shop manager. But substan- 
tially what they aim at is the amalgamation of all the weekly 
wage earning classes, whatever be their occupation, into one 
consolidated party without regard to occupation or class. 
This view is confirmed by a paragraph in the programme 
which states that the general object of the party is specially 
to promote the well-being of “those who depend directly 
upon their own exertions by hand or by brain for the means 
of life.” 

In the main this statement does point to a real distinction 
—namely, the distinction between the man who is liable 
to have his income cut off by a decree of dismissal from em- 
ployment, and the man who obtains his living from the control 
of capital directed to the employment of other people, or who 
simply lives upon his property. In addition, there is an 
intermediate class of people—and a very large one—who may 
be best described as free-lances. It includes doctors and 
dentists, solicitors and barristers, small tradesmen and small 
farmers, authors, actors, and artists, who all offer their wares 
to anybody who is willing to buy them, and who are not 
under the direct control of any individual master. In many 
ways this neutral body, if we may so call it for the purpose of 
present classification, is one of the most valuable bodies in 
the kingdom because of the exceptional degree of independence 
which it possesses. Most of its members would certainly 
find themselves out of place in the new Labour Party. In 
substance we may assume that the new Labour Party, in the 
conception of its authors, represents weekly wage earners 
versus the rest of the nation. 

The word versus is used advisedly, for not only must every 
political party be shapedas much by what it opposes as by 
what it advocates, but in this case it is quite clear that 
the new party does contemplate a hostile attitude towards 
many of the interests of those outside the weekly wage earning 
classes. In particular, it aims quite frankly at the abolitéeon 
of all individual initiative in industry and the establishment 
of the common ownership of the means of production, com - 
bined with ‘“ popular administration and control of each 
industry or service.”’ In brief, the existing industrial organi- 
zation dependent on the enterprise of individual men is to 
disappear altogether, and the whole of our economic life is 
to be controlled by some form of popular organization. This 
means taking away from a large number of persons, not only 
the property they already possess in land, houses, factories, 
and machinery, but also the positions they possess as organizers 
of industry. It is not likely that such a programme will be 
accepted by those who would suffer from it. If one side 
organizes on the basis of its class interest, the other side 
will be compelled to organize likewise. 

The Labour Party no doubt congratulates itself upon the 
fact that it will have a larger constituency to draw upon. That is 
perfectly true ; and if human affairs could be entirely settled 
by the simple process of counting heads, there would be an 
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end of the matter. But the Labour Party, while specially 
claiming to deal with economic problems, has failed to realize 
some of the fundamental economic difficulties lying in its path. 
In particular, it has not dealt with the grave problem of 
the accumulation of fresh capital after the new Socialistic 
State has eaten up all the capital that it may succeed in 
confiscating from existing owners. Capital wears out, and 
new capital is always required for new developments. Under 
the existing order private individuals are stimulated to save 
capital, partly for the sake of having a nest-egg for their 
old age, partly for the sake of having scmething to bequeath 
to their descendants. When both these motives for the 
accumulation of capital have disappeared, the new Socialistic 
State will either have to content itself with a steady reduction 
in the total volume of capital, which would mean a reduction 
in the standard of living for all the community, or it will 
have to take forcible means to compel the weekly wage 
earning classes to set aside a portion of their weekly wages in 
order to provide capital for the State. So far there is little 
sign that the electors to whom the Labour Party specially 
makes this appeal would be willing to consent to any such 
reduction of their wages. Indeed, one of the most regrettable 
features of contemporary politics is the way in which very 
large numbers of wage-earners are refusing even to subscribe 
out of their greatly increased earnings to the cost of the war 
either by investing capital or by paying what is legally due 
from them in the shape of Income Tax. 

Equally regrettable is the action of the Co-operators, who 
are to be invited to become members of the new Labour 
Party. The Co-operative Societies have of recent years 
increasingly adopted the practice of trading with outsiders. 
To this extent they put themselves on exactly the same 
footing as individual shopkeepers or shopkeeping companies. 
Yet instead of recognizing the resulting liability to pay an 
Income Tax on their profits, they bitterly oppose any attempt 
to extend this liability to them, and they are indignantly 
denouncing Mr. Bonar Law for having insisted that they 
shall pay Excess Profits Duty. As long as this remains 
the attitude of the Labour Party to national obligations 
that party cannot identify itself with the nation. It is 
indeed to that extent an enemy of the nation. According to 
its own definition of itself, it is a class organization aiming 
solely at the benefit of a particular class or group of classes, 
without any regard to the well-being of the nation as a whole. 
Beyond doubt the class or group of classes which the Labour 
Party professes to represent is very large, but that fact is itself 
the strongest condemnation of the exclusive policy which the 
party advocates. The represeritatives of a small class can 
safely fight for their own class alone regardless of national 
interests; but a class which includes seventy or eighty 
per cent. of the sum of the nation cannot disregard national 
interests without disregarding its own. 

In conclusion, we must insist that for one reason we heartily 
welcome the proposed new constitution for the Labour Party. 
The extension of the borders of the party will make it im- 
possible for eny leader of Labour in future seriously to keep 
up the old pretence thet the manual workers are identical 
with, and indistinguishable from, “the people” or “ demo- 
cracy.” No decent person denies them their right plece in 
the ranks of democracy ; it is a very important place indeed, 
and in numerous ways during the war they have filled it with 
honour and great credit. But those who earn their livings 
with their brains have also their very importent share in 
democracy. We cannot help thinking that the admission of 


this fact by the Labour Perty will leed the party further | 


than is at present foreseen. We cannot foretell the future, 
but the admission is, in itself and stripped of any reasons of 
expediency, thoroughly wholesome. 





BOB. 

} ROM time immemorial every Fire Brigade dog has been named 
Bob, and Bob of the London Salvage Corps was no exception 
to the rule. The story of his parentage and early puppyhood is a 
blank. All that is known is that about ten years ago he “ turned up 
on his own” at Headquarters, an ungainly black puppy. The fact 
that he was black no doubt impressed the perhaps superstitious sea- 
faring minds of the kind-hearted firemen, whose new station had but 
recently been opened after rebuilding, and Bob was made welcome. 
iis conduct was found to be exemplary, and the course of a few 
wecks justified his promotion from an auxiliary to a recognized 

position on the permanent strength of the station. 
As the men said, “ learning came very easy to Bob.” He only 
had to be shown what was wanted and he did it. Some dogs require 
iufinite patience before they will learn to close doors and perform 





ordinary canine tricks, but Bob had no difficulty in mastering much 
more trying tasks. As a puppy he ascended and descended ladders, 
stamped out matches thrown down by careless smokers, and did 
many feats beyond the scope of his less intelligent canine brethren, 
Ho always appeared, however, when asked to perform ANY specifie 
trick before strangers, to be somewhat bored, and with the very 
good reason that he felt he lad a far more serious mission jn Jif. 
Real fires were his job, he seemed to say, and never was there a 
greater enthusiast than he. 

Bob attended probably more fires than any other dog in th 
world. For ten years he was at practically every outbreak in the 
City of London, besides many in the suburbs. He was the means of 
giving the warning to turn out earlier than the official warning coulg 
be made, thus saving much valuable time. This gift he acquired and 
developed himself, as shall be explained. The nearest Fire Brigada 
station to the Salvage Headquarters is in Cannon Street, a distances 
of over a hundred and twenty-five yards soparating the two 
premises, a couple of blocks of buildings intervening. Now when a 
street fire alarm is pulled in the City an electric bell is rung at the 
Cannon Street Station, and, the Headquarters in Southwark hayins 
been notified by telephone that such-and-such an alarm has beea 
given, a similar message is sent to the Salvage Corps All this of 
course takes some few scconds. But Bob, with more acute hearing 
than his masters, could above the noise and din of City traffic always 
detect the first bell at Cannon Streat. Hs knew then that there waa 
business in hand, Consequently he would bark in a peculiar and 
characteristic tone, at the same time running from front to back of 
his station, so that the men always said: “Cannon Street bell has gone 
down,” and hastened to prepare for their own bell to “ go down” 
fora turn out. Many will remember having seen Bob running ahead 
of the Salvage Corps traps, checrily barking as if urging the splendid 
horses on to greater speed. Upon arrival at the scene of the fire he 
felt his place was with the men, and regardless of all danger he stroys 
to fight the common enemy. Some readers may have seen him at 
the conclusion of operations, pending the order to return, taking a 
brief rest, lying by the traps, soaked with water and covered with 
sawdust, with an air about him as if he said: * We have done all 
that can bo done, and the enemy is oversom..” 

Though he was injured many times, he never abated his love of 
his calling. Sometimes the police would telephone that Bob had 
come in injured, for he was on visiting terms at all City polics 
stations, and knew where he could find friends. He scemed to dislike 
giving his own people any trouble lest he should interfere with tha 
progress of their urgent duties, but the writer has seen him when 
knocked out by falling glass, one of the common risks, tenderly lifted 
into a car and sent off to the veterinary surgeon. He thoroughly 
appreciated discipline, and when the men wero ou parade he kept his 
place, near, but a few paces behind, the officer on duty. At 9 p.m. 
when the roll was called, he was most zealous in his attendance, and 
signalled the order to dismiss with a bark of pleasure, as much as to 
say: “ That completes our day ; now for the night watch!” 

Bob's knowledge of the City was extraordinary, as was his inti- 
macy with all that concerned the doings of the Corps. A few months 
ago there was anxiety at Headquarters because he had been missed 
shortly after roll-call on Saturday night, and early on Sunday 
morning a stranger brought in his nickel collar, much bloodstained, 
and reported having found it somewhere in the Goswell Road 
district. A trap was accordingly sent out to scour that area, because 
it was reasoned that if Bob had any breath left in his body he would 
answer to the sleigh bells on the horses’ collars. Sure enough he did. 
It appeared he had boen attacked by other dogs and severely 
mauled ; too weak to return to his station, he knew a man had besa 
left on duty a few days before at the ruins of a fire somewhere neat 
and to that place he dragged himself. 

The question will be asked, “What kind of a deg was he?” The 
answer is that he wa3 “a black dog.” The writer once heard the 
point pressed further by an inquirer, certainly in a very civil tons 
and with no intent to cast any reflection upon the mystery of Bob's 
parentage, for that would never have been tolerated ; but the reply 
was that he was “a proper Fire Station dog.”’ For the information 
of those who do not go into the City of London, it may be said that 
he was about the build and weight of a full-sized Dalmatian, with 
short but very thick coat. He was always well groomed, but never 
theless to pat him was like patting a horse that had been turned out 
at grass for some months. This parallel must have struck a well- 


| meaning but foolish coachman attached to the Corps some years ag®% 


towhom it occurred that the clipping machine might be tried with 
advantage. ‘The mar was “ paid off ” the same day. Every Saturday 
evening Bob was bathed, and although he submitted, it was believed 
he thoroughly disliked the ordeal ; vet he realized it was part of the 
system in a place where everything is always spick and span, but 
where on Sunday mornings particularly, as on board ship, the who's 
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ch place must be pervaded with odours of yesterday's soap, motal- | renewed disturbances of the conscience. The sickening strain of those 
TS, polish, and spring cleaning: It must not be imagined that he dis- days when one was not in khaki! Thus, presently, I was facing a 
lid liked water ; on the contrary, at many fires, in his tour of inspection | second recruiting officer. This functionary (unlike the first) did not 
‘n, he would swim through flooded basements or cellars. It was | crush me by the device of keeping me waiting for an obviously 
fis curious that he always preferred to drink direct from a running | needless hour. He was promptitude and courtesy itself—and 
ry tap rather than from standing water. He would stand noar and promptly and courteously rejected me. 
fa. bark at a tap for some one to turn it on. Perhaps he reckoned, That was my second reprieve. I celebrated it by a trip North 
a with the strenuous life he led, it was saving time compared with | for a week’s fishing. When in doubt, go fishing: this, I think, has 
the more leisurely ordinary dog-lapping. | always been my motto, consciously or unconsciously At any rate, 
ha But what service could a dog render at a fire? It is somewhat | I go fishing either when in doubt or when not in doubt, which seems 
he difficult to answer, yet any member of the Corps could tell of some | asafe rule. I amsurethe artificers of fliesand the keepers of tackle- 
of useful work, while the older men would say Bob was a first-rate hand | shops will support me in this view, and there are no more delightful 
ld tyaccompany one. In groping at night in a smoke-choked rambling | sophists on the surface of the habitable globe. I went fishing. I told 
id building laden with merchandise, the intuitive knowledge of such a | myself that at the third offer I should be accepted, and I might as 
Ja dog as to the position of staircases is a great asset, and, being nearer well enjoy a holiday first and be in good fettle for soldiering. Asa 
7) the floor line, a dog is less affected by the smoke and heat. ‘Come, | matter of fact, no soldiering of the type I anticipated was to be 


° oa * . > | . 7 » 
v0 Bob, we must get out of this for a bit,” would be said when the fire | mine. Forty-eight hours after I had basketed my last trout I 
was momentarily getting the upper hand, and Bob would show a | was, it is true, a soldier. But not a soldier engrossed in soldiering. 





a 
Yr) temporary line of retreat. If the truth could be known, there is | As a hospital orderly I had acquired the technique of the house- 
\ little doubt but that more than one brave fellow owes his life to old | maid considerably prior to the moment when I first mastered 
; . . | . 
mi Bob. Moreover, he guarded promises against looting by evil-disposed | the forming of fours. However, I do not know that the one 
of persons and watched the property of his owners the fire-fighters. | branch of knowledge would have seemed more formidably foreiga 
ig Rats too were of course an abomination to him, and in a waterside | than the other to the civilian who, with sinking heart, stood in the 
4 fire the cats of the establishment would flee at tho first alarm, leaving | mob of would-be recruits. All he knew was that, by the quite 
a Bob to account for as many rats in an hour as a professional rat- | simple process of putting on a khaki suit, he suddenly found a calm 
. ’ . | ® . . . , 
d catcher could secure in a week’s work. But for him these pests | which he had not experienced for one minute since the war's out- 
° ° ° . : - | lah . ‘ . 
ot would have merely shifted their habitation and continued their | break. The deed was done. He had enlisted. Scarcely in the way 
t) terrible ravages of the nation’s food supply. he had meant; but still, he had enlisted ; he was genuinely in the 
sf All firemen he loved, for all policemen he had affection, for all Army—not as the heroic ‘“‘ Tommy Atkins” of the battlefield, but 
d sailors, soldiers, postmen, and others in uniform he had respect, but | as an unmistakable ‘“* Tommy Atkins” all the same, with a number, 
i mere ordinary civilians ho looked upon with contempt mingled with | and aseparation allowance, and a “Religion” (**C.of E.” scrawled 
° pity for their helplessness. To air raids he was absolutely indifferent, before he could excogitate an answer to the unanswerable—the 
r) except that he knew from experience that fire occasionally followed Church’s statistics, in this connexion, must be noteworthy). What 
t and he must keep his ears on the alert for an alarm. | & load was off his mind ! 
a The 9th of October, 19!7, was a sad day at all stations, for Head- All of which is ancient history. It deals with that epoch when 
\ quarters sent out the message that Bob had gone to his long and | vulgarians, having chanted their refrain of ‘* Business as Usual” 
“ well-earned resi, X. | and made decent folks blush by the invention of the White Feather 
— a a ‘stunt,’ were publishing articles about the methods whereby we 
f ON BEING IN KHAKI could soon crossthe Rhine, and why it was imperatively necessary 
d AST evening sie a 3 lonely read. I wd hi that we should build Zeppelins. The same scribes (those who are 
AST evening, upon a wet and lonely road, I saw approaching ak dada 1th e My Repulse Sg aled f 
8 d a figure in oilskins As the figure swun? past me it said : over forty-one, and the others who have successfully appeaied lor 
J “ Good night Tom!” To which . aide reply : “Good night exemption) are still at it—‘** funk-holes ”’ and all the other encourage- 
3 “ae P “ : >” | the-Germans nastinesses; but they, and many worthier souls ia 
Jack!”” My nameisnot Tom. As far as I am aware, the gentleman a ins = rae faye 
7 aliitan aren nak abalthened Sack Tut S aes te hae normal tailoring, are to be pitied. Khaki is the only wear, if you 
oh 5 as . vec . ae ae . 2 ° . @ e 
d . spe , | would learn what it is to be serene. This remains true even of him 
And he was a sailor. Hence our familiar interchange of greetings. | cad f oh ie - ci te salt 
; ; | who is weary of wearing it, as—let us be frank—are most of its 
j I confess I find that sort of episode very pleasant. A trifle! But; — 2 8 ° ee ae " idier I hav 
3 re : aie , ae | wearers. With what eagerness does every single soldier I have met 
—candidly—flattering. I admit it: these are the trifles which make look f 16a . 1 Mabon” Wat al 
A , ‘on ” . 00 orwarda to the wars ena: ed up. is a pregnant phrase. 
: aman vain. To be called ‘“‘ Chum!” by a fellow-soldier on top of a é cae eh Re: Re J 
! ; ‘6 The 9 Tad And notwithstanding its terrific significance, notwithstanding all 
tramear; to be hailed casually as “‘ Digger !’’ by an Australian who ee , es ee a ti 1 the facile | = k 
wishes to borrow a match; to have a lift-girl in the tube shout the gossip ee working your ticket " and the facile barrsck- 
“Hurry along, Tommy !* and favour me with a grin which I should room envy of So-and-so who was boarded out, there are not a few 
: é £, ny. at é é gs 3 : 
- . ape te : who once dreaded to become soldiers, and now conceal a hardly less 
never have won when in civilian garb ; to behold a van-driver slow | ae ; bg SE ii 
5) ils he allies van o hs to clea in & Oe A bk Oe sixpence | positive dread of becoming civilians—before the war’s finish makes 
| er é > oO siee Ppl) eve i Or Six Pa | es a J ‘ : . 
d - ee | civilian attire possible. ‘* I couldn’t show myself in the streets.” 
after receiving a cup of tea from the jewelled hands of a Real Lady ; | This i nat th \di H 2 ‘ tl , adie 
y . , . . . | Ms Is wha ne soldier says. e envisages the shecr, cowart 
) to be intercepted bya greybeard Volunteer desirous of directingme |: , 3 ; ; : d 
, th a Meee 1 stati RE it Rees client inquietude which would be his lot were he forced to walk 
i hrough an Underground station whose geography I know rather | dix ids <i tie adie Widen tks wide dial cnleiaaitaiaies Shand 
be ars ; ‘erty he worid in a dress other than this sate and calmness-giving khaki. 
etter than that of my own garden: these occurrences are curiously | __. : i . : 
3 . : . is >i His self-respect is now secure. Without the label which khaki 
agreeable. Even were I able, like some of my privileged superiors, | 9.) : Pit eam ae “Sry nee 
1 , ' : attaches to him he perceives that he would be eternally wanting te 
to move about in mufti, I should notdoso. Newer! My clothes are | inca ‘Wek aan iar ae Gakiies “at Rigpiye see or 
. 7 + ¢ : stop e ass 3-DY Cc xpiain. ... esiaes, oO one wd ng 
. far from comfortable, at times. The tunic is stuffy. Its continually | hi : “ te '” and “ md ser !*’—and when he went a journey 
. . . . I as H anc ver; —ant e e i irne 
, tarnishing—and therefore continually to be repolished—buttons | . ° Ge ai Re 
a : | he would have to sit up straight and prim in an ordinary compairt- 
are an outrage: the hours wasted on metal buttons must stagger | P ; ‘ 2 
’ a . oar | ment and be debarred from the cosy comradeship of the one with 
the gods. The puttees are (for home-service wear) idiotic. The belt Mien Gina weed ae tne nd ie Rr oO a 
. _ ° ° ° 6ge OOPS NLY pasted on 1ts inadow. e long—0ot ow 
isnonsense. The swagger-cane—without which one is “ improperly | : E ’ poe 
4 lens ra : ‘ " “i long !—to get out of khaki. But not yet. Warp Mvrr. 
dressed’ ; which nevertheless is not supplied by the authorities ‘ 
: but must be bought out of one’s own pocket—is a silliness. The | ii 
7 cap is ill-designed. And yet I am sorry for any man of military age | A TRIBUTE TO THE NURSES. 
’ nay, for any man of any age—compelled to tread the streets in | ‘ye proposal to recognize the services of the nurses during 
y other rig than this, or than its naval counterpart. | this war has our heartiest sympathy. It will indeed 
“ Enlistment was, I grant, something of an adventure. I remember | command universal assent, for we all admire the devotion and 
t the extreme nervousness with which, in a crowd of other individuals | self-sacrifice shown by the women who tend our sick and wounded 
, | just as much as we marvel at the courage and endurance of our 


who were perhaps even more timid, I awaited the pleasure of a 
recruiting officer. On that occasion I was rejected. This happened | men at sea or in the field. Women are playing a great part in 
‘ 80 long ago that I may divulge a secret: namely, that [ was rather | the war, but nowhere are they rendering finer service than in the 
relieved to emerge on to the pavement a civilian. Disturbances | countless hospitals where the armies of injured and ailing men are 
in the region of the conscience (a very real region, if hard restored to health. “The men are splendid,” we know, and the 
to locate anatomically) had driven me into that crowd, and | women are splendid too. As a nation, we have been prompt te 
with that crowd through that door. The door was anj consider the question of the sailor's and soldier's future. We 
ominous door; and the disturbances were not limited to the } have set up a Ministry of Pensions whose duty it is to look after 
conscience: there were disturbances—and not dissimilar ones— | all the disabled and invalided mea. We have established a Ministry 
in the diaphragm. Yes, 1 had misgivings. Rejection allayed those | of Reconstruction to make plans for absorbing into civil occupations 
And in a week they had returned, in the form of | all the able-bodied men who, on leaving the Army or Navy, may 
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find themselves unemployed. We are now reminded that the 
women’s future is also a matter for serious consideration. The 
country is showing its gratitude to the men who have fought in 
its service. It has still to show in some tangible form its gratitude 
to the women, and especially to the nurses. 

What the nurses chiefly need is a professional organization. 
Sixty years ago, when we fought the Crimean War, we discovered 
the need for trained nurses, and Miss Florence Nightingale began 
to supply them. The nation subscribed a large fund, as a thank- 
offering for the work of Miss Nightingale and her staff at Scutari, 
and that enabled her to found the nursing profession on a narrow, 
but secure, basis. Slowly and tentatively, and mainly by private 
effort, the profession grew, both in numbers and in efficiency. 
There were not nearly enough trained nurses, before the war, 
to meet the needs of the population, but the hospitals and nursing 
institutions were gradually increasing the supply and raising the 
standard. Yet the profession was still unorganized, and had no 
representative body to defend its interests or to protect the public 
against the ignorant Sairey Gamps who still ply their trade in poor 
neighbourhoods. The outbreak of war, with its tremendous calls 
upon the nursing profession, at once made this an urgent question. 
Leading nurses and doctors took counsel together in the first winter 
of the war, and founded a College of Nursing, with a representative 
governing body composed of twenty nurses, ten doctors, and 
three laymen, of whom the Chairman, Sir Arthur Stanley, is one. 
This College has branches in Scotland and in Ireland, and aims 
at having affiliated institutions throughout the Empire. It will 
require certain guarantees of competence from its members, and 
in return it will give them the advantages of prestige and security 
that the members of the organized professions enjoy. But the 
nursing profession, unlike the others, is poor. Nurses work hard 
for modest pay, and few of them can save very much for days of 
sickness or for old age. Consequently the College of Nursing, 
if it had to depend solely on the contributions of its members, 
would find it difficult to raise funds for the work that it hopes 
to do. 

It is now proposed that the country should come to the rescue 
and show its gratitude to the nurses by providing a substantial 
endowment for their professional institution. The College of 
Nursing requires money to provide and maintain a suitable head- 
quarters, to promote the higher technical training of nurses, and 
to defend the general interests of their noble calling. Furthermore, 
money is needed to provide a benevolent fund for pensioning the 
many nurses who have been disabled by injuries or have wrecked 
their health in following their occupation. The State is providing 
to some extent for the nurses in military hospitals, but nothing 
has been done for the thousands of nurses who are employed at 
home in the service of the civil population. With a well-endowed 
College of Nursing and a large benevolent fund—as a nucleus, 
no doubt, for some contributory pension scheme—the nurse’s 
profession might be placed, for the first time, on a really sound 
footing. It seems to us that this is a most laudable scheme. The 
public, in contributing generously to it, would show its appreciation 
of the services that the nurses have rendered during this war, and 
would also confer a permanent benefit upon the nurses and the 
community. The appeal, which is being made by the Committee 
of the British Women’s Hospital, with the hearty support of Sir 
Douglas Haig and Sir Alfred Keogh and the heads of the medical 
profession, is, we think, certain to meet with an immediate, hearty, 
and generous response, as a thankoffering to the good and skilful 
women who have tended our sick and wounded during these terrible 
years. 

Let us add that Lady Cowdray, the Honorary Treasurer of the 
British Women’s Hospital, will gratefully receive any contribu- 
tions addressed to her at 16 Carlton House Terrace, 8.W. 1, or 
21 Old Bond Street, W. 1. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

“BE JUST AND FEAR NOT.” 

(To ree Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
Sin,—Should not Wolsey’s counsel be a maxim for States as well 
as for individuals ? A State, according to the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, is a minister of God, an avenger for wrath to him 
that doeth evil. ‘Too often this function is reversed by our 
present-day British Governments, and the acts of the State are 
such as to encourage the evildoers and to discourage “ them that 
do well.” You, Sir, have just spoken out in forcible terms about 








the laches or timidity of the Government in the face of defiant 
lawlessness in Ireland. 


The worst foes of Ireland are those who 








will not deal out even-handed justice to her evildoers as to other 
such citizens of the United Kingdom. There is little hope of 
improvement in our relations with Ireland, and of real benefit to 
her, till we fearlessly speak the truth to her, and insist gn. 
swervingly on the observance of the law, at the same time that 
we show an eager willingness to remedy any legitimate grievance 
that she may have. 

What fine and friendly candour did Ruskin display in his 
address in Dublin in 1868 on “The Mystery of Life and its 
Arts ”!— 

“T have seen,” he said, “much of Irish character and have 
watched it closely, for I have also much loved it. And I think 
the form of failure to which it is most liable is this—that, being 
generous-hearted, and wholly intending always to do right, it 
does not attend to the external laws of right, but thinks it must 
necessarily do right because it means to do so, and therefore does 
wrong without finding it out. ... Mind, I do not mean to gay 
that, in past or present relations between Ireland and England 
you have been wrong, and we right. . . . Nevertheless, in all dis. 
age between States, though the stronger is nearly always mainly 

the wrong, the weaker is often so in a minor degree; and [| 
think we sometimes admit the possibility of our being in error 
and you never do.” 
When our representative men of to-day show the same mingled 
courage and friendliness in treating with a “ generous-hearted ” 
people there will be some hope of our arriving at an under- 
standing with them. Anyhow, if we are determined to be fear- 
lessly just as well as sympathetically considerate towards them, 
things will come right in the long run. 

The British State lags sadly behind some younger States in its 
performance of its responsibilities towards those of its citizens 
who are misguided or unpatriotic or lawless. For instance, the 
conscientious objector, sincere though he may be, as he refuses 
to give his assistance to the State in “executing wrath upon 
evildoers,” forfeits his right to a share in directing the policy 
of the State. It is a matter of justice, therefore, that he should 
be disfranchised. The Canadian Government does disfranchise 
him. Why do not we ? 

The American Government is beforehand with us in another 
matter of grave importance. It is notorious that numbers of 
quite young girls in all parts of the country are behaving in the 
most undisciplined and shameless way towards the soldiers, and 
the consequences to both are deplorable. The American Govern- 
ment has grasped this nettle at once by decreeing that no woman 
shall be admitted within five miles of the training-camps for 
American soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. L. Patez Cox, Archdeacon of Chester. 





REDISTRIBUTION IN IRELAND. 

{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—When Mr. Redmond spoke of the extension to Ireland of 
the Franchise Bill, with the exception of the Redistribution 
clauses, as a “‘ compromise,” was not this a misnomer ? A com- 
promise implies give and take, but the unamended measure 
would add considerably more to Nationalist voting-power than 
it would to Unionist, while the refusal to extend Redistribution 
to Ireland would continue the present unfairness by which East 
Belfast only returns one Member, while six constituencies in 
some other parts of Ireland, the total of whose population is less 
than that of East Belfast, return one Member each. The present 
arrangement is also unfair to Dublin, though not in the same 
degree. It is a pity the over-representation of Ireland in relation 
to England cannot be rectified, but at least if it is to be con- 
tinued let us have Redistribution within Ireland. It would seem 
fair that two or four of the hundred and three seats should 
be given to the two new Universities—the National University 
and the Queen’s University of Belfast—thus bringing University 
representatives up to four or six, and leaving ninety-nine or 
ninety-seven seats to be apportioned according to population. 
Every loyal man in Ireland who has read your article on the 
situation in Ireland must feel grateful to you for it.—l am, 
Sir, &c., H. S. Verscuoyte. 

Rubane, Kircubbin, Co. Down. 





CURRENCY DECIMALIZATION. 

[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sim,—The Report of the Institute of Bankers, which you dealt 
with in your issue of October 13th under the heading “ A Decimal 
Coinage for the Empire,” deserves the respect which any Report 
issued from such an influential body is bound to command; but 
as this is not merely, nor even chiefly, a bankers’ question, but a 
question of vital importance to the whole community, I would 
like, with your permission, to make a few observations on it, 
premising that there is no difference of opinion as to the pressing 
need for a reform of cur currency in the direction of decimaliza- 
tion, and in the knowledge that all actuarial calculations in this 
country are decimalized already. 

The Report is emphatic on making everything hang on the 
sovereign. This, as the Bankers’ Report shows, would involve 
some alterations in the value of our lower coins, and these would 
focus themselves in changes in the lowest denominations, which 
would entirely upset retail valuations and confuse workmen’s 
wages in so far as these are paid by the hour. Now, when it is 
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postulated that everything is to be subordinated to the preserva- 
tion of the sovereign at its present level of weight and fineness, it 
is proper to consider what the sovereign in itself is, and when 
that is done it is found to be a piece of gold of a certain weight 
and a certain fineness on which a certain stamp has been put, and 
that stamp guarantees its genuineness. It only attained its un- 
questioned supremacy a hundred years ago, when the coinage of 
the guinea was discontinued after about one hundred and fifty 
years’ experience, and even to-day a donation of twenty guineas to 
yt charitable institution is liquidated by a payment of twenty-one 
sovereigns. It would certainly be much easier for the compara- 
tively small body of educated bankers to adjust themselves to a 
change in the sovereign than for the people to accustom themselves 
to a change in the lower denominations of currency. It would 
therefore seem to be the wiser course, instead of hanging every- 
thing on the sovereign, to build up everything from the coin of 
lowest value which is in ordinary use—viz., the halfpenny—and 
base the decimalization on that. We would thus progress by 
stages of a halfpenny, a penny, a five-halfpenny nickel piece, a 
ten-halfpenny silver piece, a twenty-five-halfpenny piece, which 
would about equal the present shilling, and a fifty-halfpenny or 
two-shilling piece, finally arriving at our four-shilling piece, 
which, as the Bankers’ Report points out, is practically 
equivalent to the American and Canadian dollar. Retail 
values would remain unaffected, wages would be undis- 
turbed, and our system so far would be identical with the 
Canadian and American system (used already, be it remembered, 
by two-thirds of the English-speaking peoples). Cents and dollars 
would therefore be the coins of account, but the latter might be 
called crowns if preferred. (The coinage in all gold- 
standard countries below the gold level is merely token coinage, 
and as silver in this country is only legal tender up to 40s. a little 
more or less silver in a coin would make practically no difference, 
and the introduction of nickel in our coinage would be a distinct 
advantage.) We would then go on to the sovereign, and it would 
only be necessary to raise the sovereign by as much gold as would 
bring it up to the level of the five-dollar piece to bring our entire 
system into unison with that of North America. Practically all 
the gold in the country is at present in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and has been replaced by paper. When the war is over 
replacing this paper by gold will be a matter of time. It would 
be an easy matter for the Government to recoin the gold at the 
new value before reissuing it, and it would be immediately found 
in practice that the purchasing-power of the sovereign would have 
advanced by exactly the equivalent of the gold added to it. 


we so 


We would thus take a step which would not only bring us into 
line with the coinage system prevailing throughout the whole 
English-speaking portion of the North American Continent, but 
we would take a very long step indeed towards the undoing of the 
evil work of 1770 and promoting that ultimate federation of the 
English-speaking races all over the world which ought to be the 
object of the higher statesmanship. It would not be easy to per- 
suade Canada, and commercial 
closely interwoven with that of the United States, to adopt the 
scheme of the Institute of Bankers. It would surely be preferable 
to use Canada as a bridge betycen us and the United States 
rather than dissociate ourselves from Canada in this important 
matter. The whole question, after all, ought not to be treated as 
a matter of purely insular concern. There is no subject within 
the range of statesmanship which could with greater propriety 
Imperial Conference representing all the 
Dominions, and it is to be hoped that this will be fully considered 
before we depart from our present system, because any change 
we make now will be final, in so far at least as there is any 
finality in human affairs.—I am, Sir, &c., Anprew Law. 

Glasgow. 


whose monetary system is so 
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{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—l read with interest your article on “A Decimal Coinage 
for the Empire” and relative letters from correspondents. I 
have taken a keen interest in the subject for many years, and 
am satisfied from long experience that the adoption of decimal 
currency would greatly assist the expansion of our foreign trade, 
and all the more so if metric weights and measures were adopted, 
as they could not but be shortly after. With regard to the unit 
of value, there is much to be said in favour of the dollar, espe- 
cially in view of closer relationships with America, but personally 
I would greatly prefer to see the pound sterling retained. The 
mental pictures of value which it conjures up both in literature 
and statistics lost for many the dollar 
adopted. Other units, in my opinion, are nowhere. As for the 
coins themselves, I hope that not only the ten-mil piece but also 
the four-mil and two-mil pieces would be of nickel, and only the 
one-mil piece of bronze. The standard objection to the four-mil 
piece or penny being of nickel is its similarity to a silver six- 


would be years were 


pence, but I have pointed out to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer that the adoption of the Indian anna or penny, and 
halfpenny, would get rid once and for all of this 
objection, besides introducing into our coinage a very beautiful 
lorin. 


half-anna or 


The anna is polygonal with the corners rounded off, and 
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cannot possibly be mistaken for any other coin, even 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Glasgow. 


in the dark 
D. M. Srevenson. 





MORE BEER. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In your article under the above heading in the Spectator of 
October 13th you say :— 

“ They [the Government] urge us upon every platform, through 
every newspaper, and in innumerable publications to exercise 
economy, and to save every ounce of food we can do without, if 
we want to make sure of beating the Germans, but the word 

beer’ or ‘ alcohol’ is never mentioned. We are told to economize 
in meat, in milk, in cheese, in butter, in bacon, in sausages, in 
dog-biscuit, in petrol, and in hundreds of other things, but on 
word is always missing. About beer or alcohol there is a complete 
and most successful conspiracy of silence.” 

If it is true that “ actions speak louder than words,” then the 
Government, far from engaging in a “ conspiracy of silence,” have 
urged us in the loudest and most effective way to exercise economy 
in the consumption of beer and aleohol. They have so reduced the 
quantity of beer allowed to be brewed that frequently it cannot be 
obtained, and the price is almost prohibitive; and they have 
reduced the deliveries of wines and spirits from bond for home 
consumption to fifty per cent. of the quantities delivered in the 
year 1916. Total prohibition during the war may or may not be 
feasible. I have imposed it on myself mainly because, thanks to 
the Government, I can’t afford alcohol now. You have been my 
** guide, philosopher, and friend ” for about thirty years. I spend 
nearly every Saturday evening with you, and I have to thank you 
for many happy hours, and I don’t like to see you departing from 
your usual high standard of fairness in argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. N. 8. 

[We freely admit the great value of the restrictions. But 
the Government tell us that we cannot afford to waste any food, 
and it cannot be disputed that the brewing of beer 
both barley and sugar. The food values that remain in beer are 
found in a highly reduced form. “Bread versus Beer” is a 
summarized statement of the issue before the nation. Why 
should not the man who drinks beer be requested to ration him- 
self to a corresponding further degree in his consumption of 
bread ? If he consumes food in both forms without protest he is 
surely being accorded a position of privilege.—Ep. Spectator.| 


wastes 


{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—In your article entitled “ More Beer” (October 13th) you 
use very moderate language in dealing with this matter. For 


“the furious farce,” as you call the Government action, might 
easily and truly be spoken of in stronger terms. While the barley 
question is being dealt with as at present by the Government it is 
hard to believe that there is any real need for economy in cereals 
What are the facts? In the spring of this year the Government 
took over all barley in the hands-of the brewers and maltsters, 
and it was supposed this barley was to be used for human food 
in the way of bread. The brewers were told to hold all stocks, 
and not to malt any more of the 1916 barley crop. Holders of 
these thousands of quarters of barley were regarded as saviours 
of the people’s food. A very trifling quantity was taken from 


these stocks for milling. Now these same stocks have been 
released by the Government for brewing. Then the fact you 


mention, that the maltsters are allowed to buy barley at ds. 3d. a 
quarter over standard rate—i.e., over the price the miller may 
give—prevents the latter from obtaining practically any 
The wording of the Order is “ Barley bought for manufacturing 
purposes add 5s. 3d.” to the standard rate of 62s. 9d. per quarte: 
Of course, it is only natural that the farmer, wishing to obtain 
the highest price, does not offer his barley to the miller, but to 
the maltster, who is only too willing to take all he can get; for 
even at this price (68s. a quarter) it is much cheaper than an 
foreign corn. The farmer dare not sell, and the miller dare net 
buy, this barley at its value, under threat of prosecution. If it 
were the other way on, and the miller were allowed to outbid th: 


barley 


maltster by 5s. per quarter, of course he would get the barley and 
the maltster would go But 
device to get the barley for beer as against bread. 
But the case is even more strange if for any reason the farme 
objects to sell his barley for conversion into malt and would 
prefer to feed it to his pigs, and thus produce that much-neede:! 
breakfast bacon. The Order is that if this barley is fed to pig 
the farmer is liable to prosecution, which would probably lead t 
heavy fine or imprisonment, or both. Yet the farmers were urge:| 
to plant barley last spring, as the crop would be needed for human 
food. Will the country allow go on 
the people are actually hungry? be too late.—! 
am, Sir, &ec., \ 
Orange Hall, Gosfield, Halstead 
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And then it will 
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[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.'’} 
Srir.—For the reason given in my first point, your “ point” 
its converse are equally incapable of proof. You admit this 


regards the converse, so I fail to see how you can argue thal 
* your point remains.” 
interests of 


existed. Il presume that, in t! 
will 


It never 


* honest journalism,” you now withdraw yo 





















































































unprovable statement in your next issue. As we have seen, a 
eause which is based on unprovable statements does not prosper. 
™ Honesty is the best policy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. E. Rew, Colonel. 

52 Sedlescombe Road, S., St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Our statement was that people who drink beer (which con- 
tains barley and sugar) necessarily consume more focd than people 
who do not drink beer. We therefore considered that beer- 
drinkers should ration themselves more strictly than other people 
in the matter of food. We cannot argue this point further with 
Colonel Reid. We wrote not as teetotalers, but as men who want 
to make sure of winning the war by every available means. We 
sincerely believe that saving food through drinking no beer, 
or less beer, is one of those means. ‘“ Honest journalism,” not 
to mention patriotism, consequertly forbids us to withdraw any- 
thing.—Epb. Spectator.] 





WHAT IS INDIA ? 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—It is difficult to understand how any one, if he has had 
lengthened experience in India, or is conversant with the wide 
range of Indian journalism, can speak of Mrs. Besant’s agitation 
as springing “‘ from the heart of the people; in it their very soul 
speaks. Merchant, lawyer, shopkecper, landlord, prince, and 
peasant have alike embraced the cause.” Plainly Mr. Houghton 
(Spectator, October 13th) is ignorant of the manifesto signed by 
sixty and more of the zemindars of South India, in which they 
emphatically repudiate the claim made by the Home Rulers that 
the landed aristocracy supported their demands. Then it is a 
retorious fact that such an agitation as this originates with, and 
finds its main support amongst, those who have received a Western 
education. They will be the first to benefit by any concession that 
may be made. But that class is an infinitesimal fraction of the 
people of India—how small, reference to the Census Report brings 
eut: “ In the whole of India, 1.7 million persons are literate in 
English.”” Nor is “the fear of increased Brahmin ascendancy 
under self-government ” to be set aside lightly as Mr. Houghton 
would have us do. It has a very “ real basis,” for Brahmin 
azcendancy already endangers the interests of all other classes, 
including Mohammedans, as any one may see who wil! look at the 
relevant statistics. Of Government posts carrying salaries of £160 
a year and over, and filled by Indians, thirty-two per cent. are 
held by Brahmins, though they form less than five per cent. of 
the total population. Though forming more than twenty per cent. 
ef the population, Mohammedans hold only seventeen per cent. of 
these posts. It is not by adding power to the predominant caste 
that religious antagonism will be removed, or “ the fetters of the 
caste system ”’ unshackled.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. Russert. 

Corstorphine, Midlothian, 

[To tHe Eprroa or tne “ Srecrator.’’) 
Str,—Your correspondent Mr. B. Houghton is no doubt right in 
bidding us study public opinion in India on Indian subjects. But 
India is a big place; there are many Indias; the Punjab, for 
instance, is not quite as Bengal. May I quote a couple of 
examples? A young district officer in the Punjab writes as follows 
by the last mail :— 

“We are all feeling suitably thrilled by the Viceroy’s genial 
and generous speech. You will perhaps be surprised to hear that 
the general view [among Europeans?] appears to be that it does 
not go far enough in satisfying legitimate Indian aspirations. 
But the danger is this. The noisy band of disloyalists has so 
sedvlously proclaimed that coming concessions will produce not 
merely a new Constitution but a new heaven and a new earth 
that when the people discover that they still have to pay taxes, 
bribe patwaris, pay rent, &c., as before, they will give trouble. It 
is easy to make concessions to the educated few, but it is we who 
have to deal with the uneducated many.” 








The writer might have added that supervision of corrupt subordi- 
nates has undoubtedly grown laxer since districts have been freely 
handed to the charge of indigenous administrators. That may be 
a passing phase. But it was expected, and the odium of it falls 
en the administration at large. 

Take now another view, as expressed by Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore in a lecture published in an English translation in the Cal- 
eutta Modern Review, a monthly magazine which should be read 
carefully by all who are interested in the latest developments in 
Bengal. It is not easy to quote brief extracts from Sir Rabin- 
dranath’s lecture, since, with his wonted literary skill, he mingles 
his political ideas with matters less tangible and practical, ethics 
and “‘ mysticism *’ and Neo-Hinduism. But it is interesting, at a 
time when Mr. Montagu is proceeding to India to investigate the 
means of instituting a fresh attempt at decentralization, to find 
the poet saying, quite bluntly, that “ we shall never let England 
forget that she has not crossed the seas to slice up India into 
fragments.”” He confesses himself an ardent Home Ruler and 
Separatist :— 

“In spite of all risk of error or mischancc, we must have self- 
government. Let us stumble and struggle on our way, but for 
tiod’s sake do not keep your eyes fixed on our stumblings to the 
neglect of our progress. This is our reply, the only true reply.” 
He admits frankly that educated India has failed to collahorate 
with British administrators. But “ the insults which we allowed 
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ourselves to suffer for hundreds of years finally took shape as 
subjection to foreign dominion. Deeply stained as we are 
by the repeated showers of insult and sorrow that have been 
unceasingly poured on us from outside, we must to-day undergo 
purification. Privation, pestilence and famine obtrude 
themselves only too patently.” 

What the poet and Mr. Houghton alike forget is that British 
rule in India owes its existence to the deplorable maladminist ra- 
tion of indigenous rulers. The poet admits that collaboration 
what our French Allies call the politique d'association, js . 
failure. The fault, it seems, is ours. Let India have independ- 
ence and she will set her own house in order, with the help of the 
ports, railways, industries created by British enterprise and paid 
for by British capital. Such arguments have often heen used )y 
Indian lecturers in America. They have not had much efiect oy 
the very practical and hard-headed American administrators of 
the Philippines. Sir Rabindranath, it is true, adds that there 
must be ethical and doctrinal changes in Hinduism itself if India 
is to be governed by Hindus according to Western ideas of 
efficiency and purity of administration. The whole lecture deserves 
careful reading as a remarkable literary tour de force. It is not 
without those gleams of humour of which one of your reviewers 
spoke the other day, such as the lecturer’s picture of the “ old 
woman ” who keeps Indian villagers ‘half asleep with her 
opium.” Mr. Montagu might do worse, when he is in Caleutta, 
than ask Sir Rabindranath what he means exactly hy his interest. 
ing and witty lecture. 

To some of us it seems a nity that Constitutional changes cannot 
be deferred till the thousands of gallant young Indian volunteers 
(not conscripts) return home, who are now fighting for the Empire 
in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. Mest of them belong to the class 
who will be disappointed to find that in the matter of Constitu- 
tional changes, plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme chose, so far 
as they are concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., Pe: = 

{To tHe Ep:Tor or THE “ Sprcra7or.’'] 
Srr,--1 have a pretty fair knowledge of the thoughts and feelings 
of a few of the many races that inhabit India, and I cannot accept 
without protest Mr. Houghton’s confident assertion (Spectator, 
October 13th) that there exists a general demand for self-govern- 
ment among them. I believe that of the three hundred and fifteen 
millions of natives of India three hundred and fourteen millions 
are satisfied with the system of government under which they live 
and have no desire to change it. The remaining million includes 
those natives who have received an English education at our 
Government and Missionary Schools and Colleges, and have thus 
imbibed European ideas and adopted Western ideals. These men 
have a monopoly of the Press and the platform (both of them 
European institutions transplanted in Indian soil), and their utter- 
ances are taken as voicing the wishes of the masses of the peoples 
by Europeans who do not know India. There is much talk nowa- 
days about reform in the Government of India, but that Govern- 
ment is a very good Government as it is, and it stands in no need 
of reform. The present state of the Empires of Russia and China 
is a striking example of the folly of putting new wine into old 
bottles. The desire of the natives of India for a larger share in 
the administration of their own country is fair and reasonable, 
but that can be granted without reforming a system of government 
which suits the needs and the conditions of the country. As Lord 
Melbourne would have said, “* Why can’t they leave it alone?”’—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. H. Typre.t, 
Lieut.-General and Colonel, 74th Punjabis. 
28 Trinily Street, Cambridge. 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
(To tne Epitroz or tHe “ Specratox.’’] 
Str,—What can be the purpose and dyift of demanding Confirma- 
tion as a test of Church membership ? Is it, as we are sometimes 
told, that Confirmation is the Completion of Baptism? Are the 
unconfirmed, then, incompletely baptized? If so, what becomes 
of children dying before being confirmed, or of the millions of 
Christians who remain unconvinced of the necessity for Confirma- 
tion? It is said that multitudes of baptized persons fall away 
from Christian faith and practice, and are, therefore, not really 
members of the Church. But are there no backsliding confirmees, 
especially of those confirmed in very early years? As I under- 
stand Confirmation, it is a fresh bestowal of the Holy Spirit on 
those who have arrived at years of spiritual discretion. Unlike 
Baptism, which is an automatic and unconscious gift of the Holy 
Spirit, it is a gift sought for, understood both in its privileges 
and responsibilities, a heavenly alliance in which the spirit of the 
confirmand co-operates with the Spirit of God. How is it, then, 
that the very persons who most strongly advocate the test ol 
Confirmation for Church membership strongly advocate also a 
steady lowering of the age of confirmands; and the excision of the 
Preface to the Confirmation Service, which was deliberately 
inserted to prevent indiscreet Confirmation ? I say nothing of the 
legal rights of unconfirmed, baptized Nonconformists to be par- 
takers cf the Holy Communion in the Church of England. Some 
of our best scholars as well as lawyers hold that those rights are 
indefeasible. But if Confirmation is to be made a test of Church 
membership then surely the normal ago of Confirmation should 
he considerably raised in order that the test may be a real and 
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a loyal test. Truly, as one of the most spiritual thinkers and 
jeaders in the Church of England has recently said, it is high 
time that this question of Confirmation were more carefully con- 
sidered not only in reference to Church membership but as an 
eppointed means for more Christian edification.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rose Castle, Carlisle. J. W. Carrot. 





THE PROPOSED CHURCH’ FRANCHISE. 
{To tHe Epiroa or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Whatever else may be doubtful, there can be no doubt that 
the proposals of the Bishop of Oxford are a definite declaration of 
war by his followers against the schools of thought which in’ the 
nineteenth century were identified with the names of Maurice and 
Kingsley and of Arnold and Stanley. It is these schools which 
will be virtually excluded from all Chureh Councils. Now, though 
they are not numerous among the clergy, nor vocal among the 
laity, the fact that these schools have their footing within the 
Church secures the silent allegiance of the great bulk of those 
who officially describe themselves as members of the Church of 
England and who make up a very large proportion of our con- 
gregations. The result of the proposed franchise would be that 
these loyal members of the Church of England would see not a 
National Church, but a sect like all the other sects. It would be 
a Church in England, not the Church of England, and their 
loyalty would be gone. It is a revolution that is proposed, and it 
is inconceivable that a sect of two millions would be left in 
possession of the national cathedrals, the parish churches, and the 
tithes by the nation as a whole. Yet the danger that this revolu- 
tion will be accepted without any organized resistance is very 
great. The persons affected have neither organization nor organ. 
They are unable to get into touch with one another. Their only 
friend in the Press is the Spectator. It is most urgently necessary 
that you should conduct a campaign as vigorous and as ceaseless 
a: your “ Down against this fatal proposal. The 
Spectator is our one hope, and I sincerely trust that we may in 
our extremity rely on your full support. I am persuaded that if 
we were really organized we should be able to succeed. But time 
presses, and except for most excellent but sporadic letters in the 
A. E. T. Newman. 


Glasses *’ 


Times nothing is being done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Seectator.’’] 
Sirn,—As a Quaker who has taken up arms in defence of liberty, 
I write to thank you for the very fair attitude of your paper on 
this question. I believe that every combatant soldier desires that 
the genuine conscientious objector should receive the exemption 
to which he is entitled, and surely this is a question which should 
be dealt with, not by “ home service’ men, nor by men past 
military age, but by those who are enduring indescribable hard- 
ships out here for the cause which we believe to be right. Stephen 
Hobhouse, who has consistently held the view that all war is 
unlawful for a Christian, ought to be released from prison, and 
the clergy of military age of every denomination should be con- 
scripted for military service unless they can show that their 
religious belief forbids them serving in the Army. I need hardly 
say that no soldier would countenance the ungenerous treatment 
of the conscientious objector advocated by your correspondent 
“H.” A Britain that treated as outlaws men of the type of many 
of the Quaker conscientious objectors is not the Britain for which 
we gladly shed our blood out here.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Green. 
B.E.F., France. 


A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES. 
[To tHe Epiton or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—With reference to Mr. Stanley Little’s letter, “A Word to 
Housewives,” in your issue of October 20th, I would like to point 
out that in my experience a large number of the ladies who hare 
been working in the military hospitals since the outbreak of war 
would be quite ready and willing to give up their hospital work, 
and do the work of their own homes, if it is considered by com- 
petent authorities that the release by this means of their 
domestic servants would give a larger and more efficient supply 
of labour. But it must be remembered that the ladies to whom 
your correspondent refers cannot both run their own houses and 
work in military hospitals. This is done on a small scale in some 
of the smaller auxiliary hospitals, but, from my personal experi- 
ence, after commanding such a hospital for nearly three years, 
I consider that the double work is too much for any woman for 
more than a short period, and the difficulties of the senior and 
Permanent nurse, with different helpers twice daily, makes such 
an arrangement quite impossible as a general rule. If Sir A. 
Geddes considers that the W.A.A.C.’s requirements can be sup- 
plied by “calling up” (if 1 may use the expression) a large 
number of domestic servants, I am sure that their employers, 
when possible, will spare them; but in cases where it would 
necessitate the return home of an experienced Red Cross worker 
I imagine it will be necessary to consult the War Office and the 
Joint Committee of the B.R.C.S. and 8.J.A.B. as to how far their 
services can be dispensed with, and whether they are willing to 
accept the substitutes who, I presume, would be offered in their 
place—I am, Sir, &e., ComManpDant, 


THE SPECTATOR. 











(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—'To reduce an establishment is not so easy as the writer of 
the letter in your impression of October 20th seems to think. In 
most cases it is not a question of doing part of the work oneself. 
If one has four maids and desires to work the house with two, all 
four almost certainly give notice and two have to be found (not 
easy in these days) who will do the work of a house that has 
previously had four. The writer reduced her establishment in 
the first year of the war by closing the house for several months 
and reopening it with an entirely fresh reduced staff and 


eliminating men-servants.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A Hovsewire or Forty Years’ Experience. 


. 


[To tHe Epitoz or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent’s letter under the above heading is, 1 
think, a little hard upon the class to which it refers. There are 
few women of the “ more prosperous classes”” among my friends 
who have not reduced their establishments to the utmost limits 
during the last two years. In many instances they have under- 
taken extra duties in the house without putting aside the respon- 
sibilities attendant on the mistress of the house. Surely such a 
question as “loss of dignity or caste” in doing menial work in 
one’s own house belongs to the pre-war period, and might almost 
be termed “ Early Victorian.”” I have had to do my housework, 
and I can do it; but is it not a waste of material for an educated 
woman whose brains may be of service to the country to spend her 
time sweeping floors or cooking the dinner in order to free a more 
or less unsatisfactory candidate for the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps ?—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. D. 





RESULTS FROM A SMALL GARDEN. 
[To tHe Epitoz or tHE ‘ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—Before now I have urged in your columns, and elsewhere, 
that people would be both patriotic and thrifty to cultivate that 
which they have—namely, the universal little backyard garden. 
The result of such an effort may prove more stimulating than mere 
precept. In February of this year we dug a garden measuring 
tifteen by nineteen feet (not our own) of trodden grass, with 
narrow, disused borders whieh were cumbered with two overgrown 
shrubs and a decayed ornamental (!) tree stump—virginia 
creeper on two walls. The soil was shallow chalk. It was dressed 
with one pound of sulphate of ammonia and such soot as could ba 
procured from fireplace; later was indulged with a shilling bag 
of fertilizer. The result of planting was nine pounds of early 
potatoes and one pound of King Edwards; several cookings of 
turnips (a household of five), scarlet runners (round the walls), 
and kohl-rabi; two pounds of tomatoes (would have been more but 
for early September gales), some lettuce and spinach, a few onions, 
and a good row each of carrots and beetroot. The garden also 
provided a seed-bed of leeks (mainly for planting elsewhere), some 
of which, with late turnips, are now coming on. The only advan- 
tage yielded by Nature was aspect—south-west. The total outlay 
was three shillings; the value of produce can easily be estimated.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CuLTor. 
RAIDS AND A SENSE OF PROPORTION. 
(To tHe Epiroz or tHe “ Specrator.’'] 

Sir,—One dislikes intensely losing sleep because a German ia 
overhead. But when the next morning’s papers come and the 
evening papers too, a greater evil than the Gothas seems to have 
arrived. The air raid itself? C’est la guerre! The papers, if one 
took them seriously, and many people do, seem to be an ominous 
symbol of national shallowness. Probably Germany has many 
reasons for raiding England beyond the one of effecting military 
damage or public disorganization. The raids may serve to cheer 
a depressed country. They may make us concentrate air forces 
in England that are needed in France. And above all, the Ger- 
mans have an inordinate belief in their own frightfulness. And 
when we read the papers can anybody say that we discourage these 
views ? Nearly every English paper that reaches the Wilhelm- 
strasse justifies, by its headlines only, the Hun in continuing his 
air raids. A policy only expands according tothe iceitcuts. Our 
febrile enervates of journalism sneer at the German complaints 
over our ways of fighting. Yet no Boche paper ever whined so 
miserably as a very large section of our Press has done over the 
The contents of a front-page news-sheet three weeks 
First, glaring headlines of the 





AIR 


air raids, 
ago was very much on this ‘line. 
twenty-five killed and injured in air raid casualties—our own 
casualty-list of three thousand in France was put on the back page 
with the racing news. After this, two columns of smaller head- 
lines and air raid communiqués; then came a complaint that full 
details were not issued within two hours of the raid. Why? Here 
followed a glowing series of accounts from speeial correspondents 
who, from their descriptions, must have been in a very deep cellar 
or a tube station mélée. After this, a clarion call for reprisals 
filled a column. At Jast, in blurred ink in the bottom corner of 
the page, the news ot a Mesopotamian victory, or a German defeat 
at Verdun, can be deciphered. Thus does our gallant Press deal 
with the air raids, and increase its own circulation. 

Let us try in this maze of journalistic distortion to get a tri 
perspective. Let us show that we still have some national courage 
and pride surviving. Looking at the papers, it would seem that, 
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30 long as our sons and husbands fight or die for us in France, our 
patriotism confines itself to a sort of back-chat comedian’s hate in 
England :— 
* A silly joke against the living, 
A spitting in the faces of the dead.” 

Such is the English newspapers’ hate and reprisal campaign. Does 
one’chance in five hundred thousand of dying from a bomb justify 
this newspaper panic? Must we forget the real seat of war and make 
a moonlit London the theatre of the emasculated emotions of the 
Press ? Are we going to lose honour or pride or sense of humour 
and show up ourselves thus to Germany or our Allies? Our casual- 
ties are so infinitesimal compared to those of our armies or even 
to the death-rate. Northern France alone sufiers daily more than 
we ever can suffer. Our own self-pity blinds us to the fact that we 
have undergone less trial almost than any active belligerent 
country. If reprisals had been either practical or practicable, 
we would have carried them out long before this. Must an 
ignorant and selfish Press dictate that we waste our air forces in 
blowing up the Gretchens of the Rhine towns ? So, let us collect 
ourselves, and the Press as well, if it is still possible, and remember 
that we should rather welcome our tiny share of danger than 
become, as we are becoming, the ridiculus mus of a pip-squeak 
terrorism. Let us still keep our national sense of humour, whieh, 
after all, is the true philosophy of proportion. When we have a 
night sound warning let it be the opening bars of the hymn of 
hate on a fog-horn.—I am, Sir, &c., Gerarp Bourne. 





TENNYSON’S RHYMES. 

[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—There can be no doubt as to Tennyson’s own pronunciation 
of “ Flores ” and “ Azores.” The present Lord Tennyson in his 
Tennyson: a Memoir (chap. xxix.) tells us that the line 

“ At Florés in the Azorés Sir Richard Grenville lay ” 
was on his father’s desk for years. Tennyson excelled in reading 
aloud his own poetry, and delighted to give each syllable its full 
value. The line in question loses much of sonorous effect if the 
final syllables of the two names are not sounded.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cambridge. Auten H. Powtes. 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Str,--I consider that Tennyson (one of our greatest artists in 
verse), agreeing with a celebrated forerunner, did not attach 
importance to the facility affected by “ rhyming mother-wits,” 
and the conjecture is supported by an incident recorded by the 
biographers of his friend Watts-Dunton. On one occasion Watts- 
Dunton, desirous of proffering a compliment to the poet, remarked 
approvingly upon a usage in “ The Lotos-Eaters,” the repetition 
ef the world “land ” in the opening lines :— 
“* Courage! ’ he said, and pointed toward the land, 

‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 

In which it seemed always afternoon.” 
He expressed the opinion that a second-rate poet would have 
employed the word “ strand,” or a similar rhyming word, instead 
of the repeated one, and went on to say that he believed the second 
“land” to be more effective than a rhyming synonym. Tenny- 
son laughingly declared the dictum very gratifying, and added: 
“To tell you the truth, the use of the repetition was quite acci- 
dental—I never knew I had repeated it! ” Watts-Dunton was, we 
learn, wont with relish to refer to the entertaining discussion.— 
I am, Sir, &e., W. Bayne. 





TENNYSON’S PRONUNCIATION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—May I supplement “ Septuagenarian’s” letter by saying 
that to “hunderd” and “apern”—a pronunciation I well 
remember—may be added “childern” for “children”? As to 
“ Althorp,” the family pronunciation goes beyond mere inversion 
of letters; i.e., “ Altrup.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANoTHeR SePTUAGENARIAN. 





POETRY IN THE AIR. 
(To tHe Eptror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The lamentable errors in the quotation from Catullus were 
not due, as the editor kindly suggests, to the excitement caused 
by the expectation of an attack in the air, but from the air; nor 
was the deafening noise of the airman’s engine a factor in this 
catastrophe, but the roar of our own barrage. The letter was 
copied during the raid on September 30th, and on that date there 
were more reasons for “a scholar’s blood to run cold” than the 
misquotation of a few lines from Catullus.—I am, Sir, &., 
“ Tae GaLLANt AtRMAN’s ” BrotHer. 





LANDOR AND _ IRELAND. 

{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—There is a slight error in the quotation from Landor, as 
printed in your first leading article last week. The poem 
begins :— 

“You smiled, you spoke, and I believed, 

By every word and smile deceived ”’— 
end not “ You wept and smiled,” &c. The charming Irish girl to 
whom the lines were addressed was not given to weeping. A 








quotation from Landor’s prose might perhaps be as applicable as 
anything in his poetry to the Irish question. “We have _ 
right,” he wrote in 1836, “ and no interest to withhold one atom 
of what belongs in equity as much to Ireland as to Scotland or 
to England. Give that, and then proclaim it treason to devise a 
repeal of the Union.’’ Was Landor ever in Ireland ? Forster 
does not mention any visit; but in 1800 one of Landor’s poems 
was headed “ Written at Larne”; and in Latin verses printed 
more than sixty years afterwards there are reminiscences of 
what had happened to him near the “ formosae villa Philippae,” 
by whom, I take it, he meant the Countess Philippa, wife of 
Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. Srepnen Wueeier, 





THE KAISER ON THE “SPECTATOR” DURING THE 
VENEZUELAN CRISIS OF 1902. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 
Sir,—A propos of your leading article of October 13th on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ultimatum to Germany, it may interest you and your 
readers to be reminded of what you actually said fifteen years 
ago in regard to the relations then existing between Ameriea, 
Germany, and Britain, and the consistent support given by 
Britain to the principle embodied in the Monroe Doctrine, | 
quote the passage in question in full, hoping that you may be 
able at any rate to find room for the Kaiser’s entertaining opinion 
of the Spectator :— 

“We are at a loss to discover what Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman can mean when he declares, as he did on Tuesday, 
that he has ‘ nothing but condemnation for the action of those in 
either nation who by stupid and vulgar abuse fomented discord 
between the two nations—i.e., Britain and Germany.’ . . . No 
reasonable and responsible newspaper has covered Germany or its 
ruler with vulgar abuse, or desires for a moment to do so. There 
has been, in fact, not the slightest symptom of any wish to imitate 
the German attacks upon our soldiers. We will take our own 
case as typical. Rightly or wrongly, we hold that Germany's 
political aspirations conflict with ours, and that Germany’s world- 
policy is one which, if encouraged by us, will end in our deadly 
injury. We hold also that the German Emperor, as is most 
natural and right from his own point of view, is using all that 
ability and personal magnetism for which he is conspicuous to 
capture the minds of our statesmen, and to control our foreign 
policy for his own ends. We believe, in other words, that the 
Kaiser has been, and is, trying in part to bully and in part to 
cajole us into an alliance which will be extremely advantageous 
to his own country and extremely disadvantageous to ours. Hold- 
ing such a view, how is it possible for us not to put it forward as 
strongly and as clearly as we can, and what is more, to set forth 
the facts which induce us to believe that Germany cannot be our 
real ally, and that the German Emperor only wants to use our 
alliance for his own country’s advantage? Apparently we are to 
refrain from stating these facts because such a course is dis- 
pleasing and ‘ disappointing *’ to the German Emperor. We are 
not exaggerating when we say that the disappointment of the 
German Emperor at the line taken by the Spectator is gravely 
alleged as a ground for condemning our attitude. In an article 
published in the December number of the Empire Review 
(Maemillan and Co.) Mr. Bashford, in a paper entitled ‘ The 
Kaiser and England,’ sets forth this view. Mr. Bashford begins 
by quoting a passage from the article on the objects of the Kaiser’s 
visit, published by us on November 8th, the day the Emperor 
landed, and states that it was ‘ affirmed by the Spectator that the 
Kaiser is determined “‘ to take from Britain, if he can, the proud 
position that is now held by her ”; and to this the writer added 
that the general object of the visit “ may safely be assumed to be 
the making of ill-blood between us and Russia and France.”’ 
‘ That a serious English review,’ continues Mr. Bashford, ‘ should 
thus speak of the King’s kinsman and guest the very morning of 
his arrival in this country, is altogether unjustifiable. I was 
informed authoritatively that his Majesty was “ disappointed ” 
on hearing that these phrases had been used of him. He might, 
indeed, with justice, have selected a stronger term.’ Our readers 
cannot, we feel sure, fail to be amused by the ‘ authoritative’ 
information. If, as we hope, they are students of Miss Austen’s 
novels, they will recall the immortal scene in which Lady 
Catherine de Burgh declares as a final proof of Elizabeth’s wicked- 
ness that she is disappointed in, or rather, ‘ displeased ’ with, her. 
Really, the analogy is very close. We have neither hoped for nor 
expected approval from the German Emperor, and we cannot see, 
any more than could Elizabeth, how his being disappointed affects 
the matter. We have always spoken with proper courtesy of the 
Emperor personally, and have always admitted that he was a 
great and patriotic German, and we should be loth on general 
grounds to disappoint him, or, indeed, any other kinsman of the 
King. But it is, we fear, inevitable that the Kaiser should be 
disappointed if he expects us to advocate a German alliance, or 
hopes in any way to direct our foreign policy. 

After all, is it reasonable to expect us so to model our policy 
as to save the German Emperor from disappointment, and not to 
speak out on public questions for fear of hurting his feelings? But 
even if we consider the question of disappointment, it would in 
the end have been a greater disappointment to the German 
Emperor if we had refrained from speaking out, and had led him 
to suppose that the thinking, or indeed Any, portion of the British 
public was willing to form an alliance, or to support German 
action blindly in any part of the world. The British public at 
the present juncture are not prepared to go into political partner- 
ship with Germany, and surely there is no real enmity to Germany 
involved in a plain statement of so plain a fact. It was, as we 
have said, inevitable that the German Emperor should be dis- 
appointed if he expected, as he apparently did, that the Spectator, 
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or any other representative organ of public opinion here, would 
support his policy, or refrain from setting forth the objections to 
that policy merely because he was paying the nation the honour 
of a visit, and was going to enjoy the mixed pleasure of shooting 
the Sandringham coverts and interviewing all the chief members 
of the British Cabinet. After all, even Emperors cannot have it 
both ways. If they choose to combine pheasant shooting and 
politics, their critics in the Press cannot be expected to notice 
only the feathered part of the ‘shoot.’ When nations are in 
danger of being bagged as well as pheasants, comment cannot be 
altogether stilled. 
But though we feel bound to explain why we could not help 
disappointing the German Emperor, we readily admit that there 
was nothing exaggerated or unfair in the comment of which Mr. 
Bashford was ‘ informed authoritatively.” The German Emperor 
had every right to be disappointed, and to express his disappoint- 
ment. But why need Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman be plus 
royaliste que le roi? He also has, of course, every right to be 
disappointed, if he likes, with the tone of the British Press, but 
why should he speak of those who have opposed a German alliance 
as men who ‘ by stupid and vulgar abuse fomented discord between 
the two nations’? As far as we know, there has been no writing 
in the serious Press which could possibly be described in such 
terms as these. If there is, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
should certainly produce examples of what he means, and make his 
point good.”—Spectator, December 27th, 1902. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Reaper wits A Fina. 





THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Will you allow one whose sympathies and interests have for 
many years lain largely in Italy to thank you most cordially for 
the admirable tone of your articles on the Southern Slavs? Their 
future in its relation to Italy could not be better put than in the 
concluding sentence of your review of Mr. A. H. BE. Taylor’s book 
in your issue of October 6th (p. 357). It gives in a nutshell what 
is really the best Italian opinion on the subject as voiced by the 
Oorriere della Sera.—I am, Sir, &c., BerrisH-ITaviAn LeaGuer. 


DIVORCE LAW. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 
81r,—If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had the courage of his startling 
convictions, why should he stop short of legalized polygamy ? 
He frankly bases his demand for the abolition of Christian 
marriage on the importance of multiplying children. It is well 
to see clearly where we may drift to when once we renounce our 
Lord’s Marriage Law.—I am, Sir, &c., L. C. F. O, 








“COLLY WESTON.” 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—When I was a boy in Cheshire sixty years ago “ Colly 
West ” (not “ Weston ”) was a term often used, and perhaps is 
now. It was used to a person who was seen to be going to a place 
or doing anything diametrically opposite to the way he should 
go or it should be done. For instance, if a man were seen to be 
mounting a horse on the off side, he would be told he was “ getting 
on all Colly Wést.” I never heard the derivation of the word 
“Colly.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. GARNETT. 
40 Walsingham Road, Hove. 


[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—* Connywest ” is an expression known in Lancashire, and 
in my experience used to denote the position of a building which 
does not stand in a line with a road or adjacent building. In 
directing a stranger to a cottage situated at an angle to the road 
a countryman would probably say that “ it stands a bit connywest 
like to the road.” If this is a variant of the Northamptonshire 
idiom, I should imagine the village of Colly Weston to be very 
irregularly built, the houses standing more or less higgledy- 


piggledy to each other.—I am, Sir, &c., Ts Ba, We 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Thirty or forty years ago the word “ collywess,” sometimes 


pronounced “ connywess,” was in frequent use in this part of 
Lancashire, and may still be heard to-day in the speech of the 
older folk. It was always used to express that the very opposite 
to what had been ordered or expected had happened. That is to 
say, if a man had been told to turn to the right and instead had 
gone to the left, he had done “ collywess ”’ to his instructions. It 
did not mean a partial mistake, or going away, and if the man 
had inclined slightly to the left “ collywess”’ would not have 
been used. Only when the very contrary happened was this 
expressive word employed.—I am, Sir, &c., H. D. Aston. 
Ellerslie, Darwen. 


“ 





THE WELSH FUSILIERS AT ALBUERA. 
{To tHe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—In the eighth volume of the Hon. J. W. Fortescue’s History 
of the British Army, reviewed in the Spectator of July 28th, the 
author, in describing the battle of Albuera, writes (I am quoting 
from the Spectator) :— 

“Whence came the spirit which made a handful of English 
battalions—for not a single Scots or Irish regiment was present— 
content to die where they stood rather than give way one inch ?” 

I should like to point out that, if there was not a single Scots or 
lrish regiment present, the Royal Welsh Fusiliers (the 23rd) were 
there, and that they along with the 7th formed the Fusilier 











Brigade, “ that astonishing infantry ” of Napier. Why, may I ask, 
should Mr. Fortescue omit all reference to the presence of the 
Welsh troops, while carefully pointing out that there were no 
Scotch or Irish troops present ? This omission may be an over- 
sight on his part, and elsewhere in his work he may be giving 
their due to the Welsh regiments. Still, it seems to be the studied 
intention of most English military writers to minimize, or rather 
to leave unmentioned, the excellent work of the Welsh regiments 
in all the wars of Britain. Even during the present war, as 
revealed recently in Parliament, the War Office or the Censor has 
apparently been at pains to conceal the exploits of our Welsh 
troops. Why thus irritate the sensibilities of the Welsh people ? 
It does no good, but may do a great deal of harm. As the result 
of a question asked by a Welsh Member of Parliament, the papers 
published articles by war correspondents on the splendid work of 
the Welshmen in the field—articles which officialdom had until 
then deliberately withheld from publication. “ Good wine needs no 
bush,” it is true, but the Welsh nation, which, it is said, contri- 
buted more men under the voluntary system to our New Armies 
in proportion to its numbers than any other part of the Empire, 
is anxious to see full justice done to ite sons, and most naturally 
resents the quite uncalled-for attempts that are being made to 
deny them this justice.—I am, Sir, &c., Cymro. 

Caracas, August 31st. 

[We cannot conceive that there is any deliberate suppression. 
What is Mr. Lloyd George Prime Minister for? We remember 
many mentions of Welsh troops in Mr. Fortescue’s writings.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





AN AUTHOR WANTED. 

{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I see with regret that the idea that no one reads Byron 
nowadays is true, otherwise you would scarcely have printed your 
correspondent “‘ A Constant Reader’s ” request for the authorship 
of the line :— 

“The murmuring prelude to the ruder gale.” 

It is to be found in Byron’s “ Corsair,”” Canto I., line 374.—I am, 
Sir, &., E. D. 





THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE LIBRARY. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 

Stmr,—The American Y.M.C.A. is engaged in the creation of an 
American Expeditionary Force Library for supplying books, 
periodicals, and magazines to American soldiers in Europe. 
Although so far only twenty thousand volumes of carefully selected 
books are on their way from the publishers to France, destined 
for the Camp Libraries, which are being established in all the 
centres of the Y.M.C.A., additional orders are being placed to the 
value of £1,400, sa that many thousands of volumes more will soon 
be finding their way to France. In addition to the purchase of 
books, the American Expeditionary Force Library, with its head- 
quarters at the American Y.M.C.A., 47 Russell Square, has sent 
out an appeal for books to all Americans resident in the United 
Kingdom, and ta English branches of the American publishing 
houses. Already a considerable number of volumes have been 
received, Since a large majority of Americans living in England 
reside in the London district, arrangements have been made 
whereby collections of books will be made by motor. 

Detailed plans are being made for the arrangement of Camp 
Libraries here in England. Already there is an extensive library 
at the Eagle Hut in the Strand, and recently five hundred volumes 
were sent to a station in the northern woods of Scotland, where a 
Y.M.C.A. secretary is trying to brighten the lives of a group of 
lumbermen, who are doing their bit by cutting down Ross-shire 
forests. 

Donated books will be made up into packets and sent from the 
depository of books at 47 Russell Square to the various centres. 
The libraries in the centres will be made up according to a care- 
fully reasoned plan. The same standard list of books, about one 
hundred and twenty-five in number, will form the foundation of 
each library. It will consist of a varied collection of works, 
meeting the demand for books of a religious, poetical, and purely 
literary nature, and containing also a certain number of fiction 
of recognized worth. This list of one hundred and twenty-five 
books will be supplemented by a somewhat larger list of books 
(which will vary somewhat in size and composition from centre 
to centre) of a more popular nature. These two groups 
together will constitute a permanent library for each centre of 
three hundred volumes. The volumes in the first will most of them 
have to be bought from the publishers. It is hoped to be able to 
make up the second group from partly donated books. 

In addition to these stationary and permanent libraries, there 
will be circulating libraries, of about one hundred volumes, which 
will be kept a month at a time in each centre. These will be made 
up to a large extent of recent fiction, and of recently published 
books of all sorts, and of permanent value and timeliness, of 
which it is impossible to supply each library with an individual 
copy. The usual library of any centre will, therefore, at any time 
be composed of from four to five hundred volumes. It is planned 
to have several sets of permanent groups for the libraries already 
selected and packed ready to be sent out from headquarters to any 
new centre that is opened.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. Lercuron. 

47 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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ASSOCIATION OF WOLUNTEER REGIMENTS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specratox.") 

Str,—It is just on three years since you lent the weight of your 
valuable paper to help forward the work of the Central Associa- 
tion of Volunteer Training Corps. In those days people were 
very sceptical as to the utility of the Volunteers, but time has 
proved the wisdom of your action. In spite of very little official 
encouragement, the movement grew, and the Central Association 
was able to offer to the War Office a highly organized force with 
wnits in almost every town in the United Kingdom. Owing to 
the gentle pressure of this Association, the Government attitude 
to the Volunteers has gradually changed, and now the force is 
being properly equipped with Service rifles, uniform, and even 
machine-guns, while their efficiency is assured by the provision 
of paid Adjutants and Instructors. 
accomplished to bring this about your readers are all familiar 
with, but if has all grown out of the little fund that you opened in 
your columns. The work of the Association still continues— 
aithough its administrative powers have been mostly transferred 





CENTRAL 


to the War Office—and it still accomplishes useful work in the 


training of officers, as an Association of County Commandants and 
those interested in the Volunteer Force. 

A new scope, however, for useful work has now opened to 
the Association. While the men of military age and those over 
military age have a hundred-and-one opportunities for training 
and discipline, the youth of the country have been largely 
neglected. Excellent work has been done by the Church Lads’ 
Brigade and the Boy Scouts, but only the fringe of the population 
kas been touched. Out of a total available boy popuiation of 
ene million seven hundred thousand, only about seventy thousand 
boys belong to recognized Corps. A vast majority of these boys 
belong to Secondary Schools, and the opportunities for boys of 
the working class are tantamount to nil. The matter has 
become a pressing one owing to the serious growth of juvenile 
erime—the result of so many fathers of families being absent 
at the war. Cadet training, with its ample opportunities for 
imculeating discipline and providing reasonable recreation for 
the boys, seems the hest way to counteract this evil. 

The Army Council has given authority to this Association to 
earry out propaganda throughout the country to encourage boys 
te join Cadet Corps. Where there are existing Corps, the Asso- 
eiation will endeavour to help them to get recruits; where there 
are no Corps, the Association will endeavour to help Volunteer 
Battalions to form Cadet Companies, so that the cost of providing 
new headquarters and separate machinery will be saved. 
thing substantial is to be done, the boys themselves must be 
reached, and for this purpose the Association has had made a film 
to be shown at picture palaces, and printed an attractive poster 
tdesigned by Hassall), as well as leaflets and literature that are 
likely to get at the boys themselves. If substantial good is to be 
done, and done quickly, a considerable sum of money is required. 
The boy population wants to be thoroughly stirred up and made 
to take as much interest in physical training and Cadet Corps as 
it is ct present giving to picture palace’, 

If any of your readers could subseribe to the Fund of the Asso- 
ciation for this purpose they will be doing a great thing for the 
future well-being of the country; because in the youth are the 
future citizens of the nation. They can rest assured that any 
eontribution given would go not to office expenses, or the payment 
ef clerks, for which no funds are required, but to the direct 
purpose of stimulating and encouraging the Cadet Movement 
throughout the country. Mr. C. J. Stewart (the Public Trustee) 
is the treasurer, and will be glad to receive contributions at the 
Public Trustee's Offices, Kingsway, W.C. 2.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Percy A. Harris, Hon. Secretary, 

Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, 

Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 








NOTICE,.— When “ Correspondence ”’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
auch instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
ead importance to warrant publication. 


POETRY. 

TUE HAWTHORN-TREBP. 
Nor much to me is yonder lane 
Where I go every day; 
But when there’s been a shower of rain 
And hedge-birds whistle gay, 
} know my lad that’s out in France 
With fearsome things to see 
Would give his eyes for just one glance 
At our white hawthorn-tree. 








Not much to me is yonder lane 

Where he so longs to tread: 

But when there’s been a shower of rain 
I think Ill never weep again 
Until I’ve heard he’s dead. 


Sinaratep Sassvon. 
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What this Association has | : ' 
the little along with the great and powerful.” 


| led to war piled upon war. 
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1917, 


BOOKS. 


—- 
THE CLAIMS OF BOHEMIA,* 


Ture are three great Slav problems all bound up intimately with 
the future of Austria-Hungary. They ere problems almost as 
old as European history, wars have continually ranged round 
them, and if we are to have a Europe at peace they will all need 
to be faced and solved. All attempts at dynastic solutions have 
There is no hope of peace except, 


| in the words of President Wilson, by solving them on the basis 
| that ‘every people should be left free to determine its own polity, 





| lastly the Magyars. 


| record a conflict with one or another of these three enemies. 


: “sy : ,. 
If any | the struggle continues, 


its own way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid 
J 


The problems are those of the Poles, the Southern Slavs (Jugo- 
Slavs), and the Czecho-Slovaks. It is with the last-named that 
this book deals. Dr. Benes tells the story of his people, the seven 
million Czechs of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, and their kia 
in blood and language, the Slovaks inhabiting the North of Hungary, 
The Czechs are under the yoke of Austria, the Slovaks under that 
of Hungary. The ten millions of Czecho-Slovaks, taken together, 
are the inhabitants of a racial * island ’’ surrounded by a sea of 
Germans, German-Austrians, and Magyars. 
—with all deference to Shakespeare—to the salt seas of the world, 
They are shut in as the Swiss are shut in, and like the Swiss inhabit 
for the most part a land of mountains and deep rivers. Until] 
the middle of the nineteenth century, when, under the Ausgleich 
or Compromise, Hungary and Austria were constituted as separate 


They have no access 


States under a common Sovereign, the Czechs and Slovaks were 
Politically they are now apart, but at heart they 
The Austrians have dragooned the Czechs, 


closely united. 
are still one people. 
the Magyars have dragooned the Slovaks ; though their sufferings 
have been different, there is enough of likeness in their common 
persecution to make them akin in suffering. 

During twelve centuries this little people of Czecho-Slovaks has 
struggled without ceasing to maintain its independence against 
three enemies: first the Germans, secondly the Hapsburg Dynasty 
(who in the sixteenth century became rulers of Bohemia), and 
There is,” writes Dr. Benes with truth, 
“not a single period in the history of this people which does not 
And 


To-day it is realized that these centuries- 


ry 


? 


old enemies of the Czecho-Slovaks are malignant enemies. of the 


| whole human race ; and we, at this safe distance, can by exercising 


our imaginations picture to ourselves what must be the feelings 
of this people, who, after their long struggle, see at last dawning 
the sun of deliverance. 

These Czecho-Slovaks, of whose story most Englishmen know 


| little or nothing, have in their day made much more than local 


| the fight for religious freedom. 


They gave to Europe John Hus, the man who began 
Hus can justly be claimed as 
He was also 


history. 


more than the Father of the religious Reformation. 
the Father of a political Reformation, the parent of the democratic 
On the one side, Hus was the first of the 

On the 
Rousseau. 


idea of government. 
line which gave us Wycliffe and Tyndale and Luther. 
other, his intellectual progeny include Jean-Jacques 


| Hus was burnt alive at Constance, and the entire Czech nation 





rose up to avenge his death. They have been fighting ever since 
for the principles which Hus represented. The war, at first 
religious, became racial and has remained racial. 

The greatest mistake that the Czechs ever made in their history 
was in 1526, when they voluntarily accepted a Prince of the House 
of Hapsburg for their Sovereign. It was the free choice of an 
independent people, and was repaid, in typical Hapsburg manner, 
by relentless, unending attempts to deprive the Czochs of their 
independence, both religious and political. To a large extent 
those attempts have succeeded. But though overborne by numbers, 
the Czechs have never submitted. To this day they are the 
prickliest of thorns in the hide of the Hapsburgs. Every promise 
made by the Hapsburg Kings of Bohemia to the Czechs has been 
broken, The consistent policy of this House has been to unite 
the Germans and the Magyars against the Slavs, and between the 
German hammer and the Magyar anvil the Slavs have been con- 
sistently crushed. The Czecho-Slovaks have suffered the most 
and the Poles the least. During the last thirty years the Czechs 
of Austria and the Slovaks of Hungary have given up open rebellion 
for political obstruction, and have shown no little skill at the 
game. They have paid dearly in attempts to crush out their 
language and to deny them books, newspapers, and education, 
but they have held on. They are a small people as unconquerable 
as the Swiss or the Scots. 

The Czecho-Slovak country is the brightest jewel in the Hapsburg 
Crown. It is the most densely populated part of the Empire, and 
half its population is devoted to commerce and industries. It 


* Bohemia’s Case for Independence. Ly Edouard Benes, D.Litt., 
Prague University, &c. With an [Introduction by H. Wickham Ste 
Allen and Luwin, (2s, Od. net.) 


Lecturer in 
d. London: 




















October ya 1917.] 


produces over fifty-four per cent. of the whole of Austria’s grain, 

and ninety-five per cent. of the beetroot crops. In 1914 the Czech 

countries paid sixty-three per cent. of the Austrian taxes, and 

produced sixty per cent. of the iron. The Skoda Factory, which | 
turned out the great guns which enabled the Germans to smash 
up the forts of Li¢ge, Namur, and Antwerp, is situated at Pilsen in 
Bohemia, and this town of Pilsen is not less famous over the world 
for its beer than foritsguns. Two-thirds of Austria's exports originate 
jn Bohemia and the other Czecho-Slovak districts : sugar, textiles, 
beer, machines—the industrious Czechs produce the greater part 
It will not be easy to tear so rich a province from the |} 


of all of them. 
grip of the Hapsburgs and to set it up as en independent country 
*‘ unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid,” 

Dr. Benes claims that during the war the Czecho-Slovak armies ! 
heve done great service to the Entente Allies :— 


“The results of the behaviour of the Czech soldiers have been 
disastrous to Austria. Nearly 350,000 Czecho-Slovak soldiers have 
surrendered to the Serbs and Russians. In fact, at the beginning 
of 1916 the Austrian Army counted only about 600,000 Czecho- 
Slovaks, who were all sent to the front. Of the 70,000 Austrian 
prisoners in Serbia, 35,000 are Czechs; in Russia there are more 
than 300,000 Czech prisoners, and among these many have entered 
the ranks of the Serbian and Russian armies. Up to the [Russian] 
Revolution only administrative difficulties and lack of goodwill 
of the old Government have prevented all Czech prisoners from being | 
enrolled in the Russian Army. But, in spite of that, an important 
Czech Legion, forming a large distinct unit, fought in the Russian 
ranks, and the Russian communications of February 2, 1916, 
and March 29, 1917, highly praised the services rendered to the 
Allies by these gallant soldiers. They all fought heroically, and 
more than a third are decorated to-day. . . . In France a Czecho- 
Slovak Legion was fermed too. . . . Their losses to-day in killed, 
wounded, and disabled amount to more than fifty per cent. In 
eonclusion we must mention the Czech soldiers in the Serbian 
Army, those who have now voluntarily enlisted in Canada and in 
England, and others at present prisoners in Italy, who also asked | 
to enrol in the armies of the Allies to fight agninst their hereditary 


: ” 
enemics. 


The demand of the of that 
country should be set upon its feet as an independent barrier 
the East. Bohemia and 


Czecho-Slovaks is course, their 


against German expansion towards 


Slovakia, together with a Jugo-Slav Greater Serbia to the south, 


would shut the door of the German Eastern “ corridor” if they 
° ° ° ‘ rm. aa 
could be maintained there against German pressure. This re- 


arrangement would involve the breaking up of Austria-Hungary, 
which was adopted by the Allies as their joint policy in their Note | 
to President Wilson of January 10th last. The liberated and 
federated Slavs would thus form the counterpoise to the Germans. 
Both in Austria and in Hungarythe ruling peoples are in a minority, 
the Germans in Austria, the Magyars in Hungary. They rule by 
dividing. We are all agreed that the small nations should have 
their independence guaranteed to them in the new world which 
will open out after this struggle bas worn to its end. The world 
has had more than enough of dynastic oppressions and of dynastic | 
ambitions. No peace will be worth the bloody purchase of this 
war unless it does secure to all European peoples the right to live 
their own lives in security, to determine their own polity and their 
‘unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, 


own way of development 
Unless we can 


the little elong with the great and powerful.” 
arrive at this end the war will have been fought in vain, 
LORD REDESDALE’S FURTHER MEMORIES.* 

Lorp RepEsDALE’s last book contains the meditations of a culti- 
vated man who found in literature an occupation for his leisured 
age. In his Memorizs he set down at length the more notable 
of his experiences at home and abroad, in Europe and the Far East. 
In this book, which, as Mr. Gosse tells us in a sympathetic Intro- 
ttuction, Lord Redesdale began immediately after his reminiscences 
appeared, he discusses various themes, philosophic or historic, 
him. He enters first on a description of his 

Batsferd in the Cotswolds—not a Japanese 


which interested 
famous garden at 


garden, but one that recalls Japan :— 
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pure water trickles into a stone basin. . All these things have 
their meaning, and here, as you sit in the broad verandah of the 
rest-house, represent two scenes in the life of the Buddha ; firstly, 
the preaching of the first sermon in the Mrighadeva, the deer forest 
near Benares, where the stags and hinds come to listen to the Holy 
One, and, secondly, the Veluvana, or Bamboo grove, which King 
Bimbisara presented to the Buddha and which became the first 
Vihara, monastery or meeting-place, of the new sect’s adherents 
and monks.”’ 

This leads Lord R-desdale to sketch the life of Buddha and 
institute a comparison between him and St. Francis, and to wander 
Next comes a vivid little 


to 


away into speculations about the Aryans. 
chapter about the sad days of the Commune, and then we are 
brought back to trees and their legends and the garden again. 
*‘ All men love trees,”’ he wrote, with a too sublime forgetfulness 
of the many men, especially on Local Authorities and in the building 
trade, who do not. Amid his interesting notes on the trees that he 
at least loved with all his heart, Lord Redesdale tells a curious 
story of a haunted gean or wild cherry-tree in the grounds of an 
old Scottish castle. Calling there one day with ‘‘ Hang Theology ”’ 
Rogers, he found the house-party with “Jong and rather pale 
faces."” That morning a number of them, looking out of the 
windows, as well as one visitor who was driving up to the castle, 
had seen a woman's figure come out of the gean-tree, glide along, 
and vanish. <A local legend declared that the tree was haunted 
by the spirit of a former mistress cf the castle. It is not often 
that a ghost is said to have been seen in daylight and by a-number of 
witnesses, but Lord Redesdale declares that he has repeated the 
story as told him while the witnesses were *‘ under the spell.” 
Passing beyond the garden once more, the author institutes an 
interesting comparison between Queen Victoria and the Empress 
Maria Theresa, as women and as rulers, though he forgot the 
Empress’s connivance at the partition of Poland—a crime and, 
from the Austrian standpoint, a blunder which Queen Victoria 
would, we think, have instinctively avoided. He goes on to describe 
the formation of the Wallace Collection, for which he was a trustee, 
and to recall Sir Richard Wallace, whom he knew personally, 
and the fourth Lord Hertford, of whom he had heard much. Ho 


| disposes of the controversy about Sir Richard's origin by quoting 


an authoritative letter from Lord Esher. Colonel Gurwood, 
Wellington's private secretary, who was Lord Esher’s grandfather, 
--officer of the fourth Lord Hertford, then Lord Yarmouth, 
Hussars, and became his intimate friend. The Colonel 
Lord Esher was born, but from his widow Lord Esher 


He was, as most 


was a fellow 
the 10th 
died before 
heard the true story of Sir Richard Wallace. 
people suspected, not the half-brother but the natural son of Lord 
Hertford by Agnes Jackson, an Irish girl whom Colonel Gurwood 
knew. He was left as an infant with a concierge in Paris. Colonel 
Gurwood traced the child and persuaded Lord Hertford’s mother 
That good-natured lady, George Selwyn’s ** Mie- 
much against the inclination of her son.’’ But 


Y 


to adopt him. 
Mie,” did 
when Richard Wallace grew up, he became his father’s secretary 
and inseparable companion, and inherited all the wealth that Lord 
Hertford could divert from his legal heirs. Again the author leads 
us back to the garden, by way of Wagner and Nietzsche, and dis- 
cusses the nature of lichens and the part, beneficent or evil, that 
funguses play in the life of trees. Of Shakespeare's mulberry-tree, 
in the garden at New Place, Stratford, which a furious parson, 
Gastrell by name, hewed down in 1758 in order to stop visitors from 


so, 


| coming to gaze on it, Lord Redesdale tells us that a cutting was 


} 


taken by Capel!, the commentator, to his place at Troston in Suffolk, 
There Capeil’s tree still stood in 1896, when scions from it were 
sent to Kew and to Buckingham Palace, so that Mr. Gastreli’s evil 
deed did not put an end to this form of tree-worship. 

The amiably discursive book ends with a long andinteresting chapter 
on the Russia that Lord Redesdale knew in his youth. The author 
repeats his contention that our refusal to help Denmark in 1864, 
when Palmerston was overborne by the Queen and Lord Russell, 


was a fundamental mistake. Lord Redesdale believed that Russia 


| was ready and willing to support Denmark if we had agreed to do 


“High up in the wildest part of the wild garden, under the | 


shale of a spreading oak, there stands, or rather sits, turned towards 
the East, as is fitting, a bronze statue of Buddha of heroie size. 
His hand is raised in the attitude of preaching ; 
expressive of the holy calm and noble abstraction whith are tradi- 
tional in the effigies of the great reformer; the centre of the skull 
is slightly raised, and between the brows is a curl, representing the 
wind, the mystic white lock. These two are among the many 
secret birth-signs by which the soothsayers and diviners reeognize 
in a newly-born babe the advent of Bodhisatva, or future Buddha, 
Surrounding the figure are planted chusan palms from China and 
bamboos from the Himalaya mountains, among which a stag and 
a hind, life-sized bronze representations of the small Japanese deer, 
watch over the loneliness of the thinker. Facing the statue is a 
rest-house, flanked by two huge bronze lanterns bearing the chrysan- 
themum and the Pawlonia flower, the two crests of the Mikado, 
and on either side of the door are two small white granite elephants, 


brought from Ceylon, Buddhistie symbols, full of significance. A 
little higher up the hill a pergola leads to a tiny spring, with a 


dolphin spout, from which fitfully, for it is often dry, a runlet of 


* Further Lord Redesdale. London: Hitecilason and Co 


[16s, uet.] 


Memo by 


his features are | 


| 


so, and that in face of an Anglo-Russian combination Bismarck 


would have been afraid to move against his defenceless little neigh- 


bour. Our policy in regard to Schleswig-Holstein was admittedly 


confused and vacillating, but it is by no means clear that our armed 
forces in league with Russia could at that time have saved the 
Duchies from Prussia and Austria. Nowadays we can all perceive 
of Denmark was the first step in 


clearly that Prussia’s despoiling 
sarcely blame the British statesmen 


her career of crims, but we can s« 
of half-a-century ago for failing to foresee the evolution of Prussian 
policy when many of our own living statesmen up to the very eve 
credit her with the malevolent designs which 


of war ceclined to 


many of her people had proudly avowed for years past. 


WYNDHAM.* 


Ir we were asked to name the quality common to the largest number 
When we consider 


GEORGE 


of men of genius, we should answer : Opulence. 





} L s lt. Gatty, London: John Murtas. 
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Scott or Dickens or Shakespeare, or Mozart or Turner, or Napoleon 
or Caesar, we think not only how great they were, but how much 
of them there was ; we are astonished at the quantity of their work 
as well as at its quality. With the lesser men we want to see more 
before we decide. Meyerbeer’s laborious economy of materia! 
weighs heavily against his chance of being reckoned amongst the 
immortals, and our hesitation about the ultimate standing of 
Edward FitzGerald, or Amiel, or Sir John Moore is due to our 
doubts as to whether there is quite enough of them to justify their 
eminence. George Wyndham would have been the last even to 
think of himself as a man of genius; but on the personal side, 
which is disclosed in the present volume, he passes this test 
triumphantly. His personality overflowed in every direction. He 
spent himself lavishly on politics, literature, sport, archaeology, 
and art ; his time, brains,and purse were at the disposal of friends, 
colleagues, and often mere acquaintances. We can pay no higher 
tribute to him than to say that in the frank and genial variety of 
his character he reminds us continually of Sir Walter Scott. We 
recognize in him the same cordial hospitality of nature; the same 
genuine abundant welcome to every guest that sought his roof; 
the same tactful sympathy with the lonely, the awkward, and the 
shy ; the same inherent courtesy and thoughtfulness; the same 
instant recognition of a common humanity with all classes of society 
which so endeared “the Sheriff’ to his humbler neighbours at 
Abboteford. Yet Wyndham was anything but a bustling man of 
affairs. ‘I wish,” he once wrote, “ that people would think and 
feel and dream more, and fuss and scold less” ; and again, ‘‘ When 
one is alone, all the other lonely people begin to talk. The Psalmist, 
shouting out against his enemies in the night, becomes a pal. And 
everything that has been said well becomes a masonic grip of secret 
fraternity.’’ He was a true book-lover; he wrote of books with 
the epicurean gusto of Hazlitt as if they were materially good— 
good to eat. 

As a statesman and politician he will be remembered best by the 
Irish Land Act of 1903, the wisest and most daring piece of legisla- 
tion, perhaps, that was ever drafted for Ireland, and that only 
justified its audacity by its success. His conduct of it through 
the House of Commons was marked by judicious firmness in 
essentials and conciliatory readiness to receive suggestions in 
detail, and above all by a sparkling lucidity in his exposition 
of its most complicated provisions. Exposition, indeed, was 
his forte :— 

“The Chief,” says his private secretary, ‘‘ once observed to me, 
ad propos of another successful defence he had made in the House, 
‘The best defence is always to tell the story if you can make it 
clear ; because in the first place, the Government does not really 
act like a set of idiots, and when it is thought to do so, it is usually 
because people do not know all the facts ; and in the second place, 
if you get your audience interested in the story they forget to be 
angry.’ ”’ 

Although George Wyndham was incapable of deliberately wound- 
ing any one’s feelings, there was a limit to his forbearance, and he 
could deal effectively on occasion with bores :— 

** He told me once about some visitor who had come to the house 
and insisted on reading out loud sensational paragraphs from the 
newspapers about disasters that had occurred in various parts of 
the country. ‘My plan of campaign,’ he said, ‘ was to subscribe 
to a disreputable journal that kept up its circulation solely on 
horrors. Armed with this I no longer dreaded the startling announce- 
ment at breakfast that a lady had fallen over the cliff at Bam- 


prety for I was able to cap it at once with the burning of a hun- 


dred Sunday-school children in the State of Illinois. In this way it 
gradually dawned upon my guest that a few mineral trucks off the 
line at Doncaster was no use at all, when I was ready on the spot 
with an entire excursion train precipitated from a suspension 
bridge in Kansas.’ ” 


A spice of the same gentle malice and friendly humour is often 
to be found in his letters, but we can only make room for one more 
extract. It describes the scene in St. Patrick's Hall during King 
Edward VII.’s visit to Ireland :— 


“*IT stood on the steps and presented each of the eighty-two de- 
en ations. They were to present addresses. But they did anything 
yut that; shook the King’s hand and marched off with address 
under arm ; were retrieved and address extracted. The last touch 
came when the spokesman of the Land Surveyors touched the tip 
of the King’s fingers, shot the address into the waste-paper basket 
(into which I threw the cards after calling the names), and bolted 
at five miles an hour. The Queen was very naughty, and did her 
best to make me laugh, so that my next was delivered in quavering 
tones. Yet the Queen did this in such a way as to make every one, 
including the culprit, feel comfortable and witty. I cannot ade- 
uately express the kindness and coolness of the King. He coached 
them in a fat cosy whisper, ‘Hand me the address,’ and then 
accepted it with an air and gracious bow, as if gratified at finding 
such adepts in Court ceremonial.” 


Mr. Gatty’s volume was intended originally for private 
circulation, and we regret that it was not thoroughly revised 
before issue, as its form and tone are not adapted to a wider 
public. It is, however, the work of an intimate friend of 
one who had a genius for friendship, and it conveys to the 
reader not « little flavour of his charm of manner and versatility 
of rind, 





WIGWAMS.* 

(CoMMUNICATED.] 
“A Key to Social Reform ”—this is the sub-title of an earnoat 
little book by Mr. Watkin Williams which it has pleased him to 
call Wigwam. That Sir James Crichton-Browne once said: “ We 
must recognize the right of every civilized man to a clean wigwam ” 
is the extenuating circumstance which the author pleads for this 
fanciful title. When, in the fulness of time, Sir James has become 
securely established as a classic and the least epigrammatic of hig 
dicta have become to us as proverbs, then, and then only, will 
Wigwam instantly convey “ working-class housing” to our minds 
Meanwhile the book is in danger of being ordered by those in 
search of Red Indian romances for lower-school boys, or a likely 
libretto for ‘‘ a new and original” revue. And all the time it is 
really a desperately serious treatise on a desperately serious 
subject. 

This said—that a valuable and illuminating light has been rather 
capriciously hidden under a red-herring—it must be admitted thas 
Mr Williams really does offer us a key to Social Reform. With 
considerable confidence, indeed, he commends it to us in his 
trenchant text as the key. Social Reform, however, has 4 
great many intricate locks of infinite delicacy, and if his particular 
key is even a rough casting of one-of the many that must 
turn in their protesting wards before wh go far on the diffi. 
cult path of real reform, then is he a very cunning locksmith with 
all humanity in his debt. Briefly his thesis is this, that the building 
of “‘ homes for happy human beings ”’ has been hampered, strangled, 
and finally well-nigh killed by the unfair incidence of rates and 
taxes. Only give builders and would-be builders a fair chanoe 
of reaping where they have sown, he says in effect, and they will 
sow houses broadcast and make State enterprise superfluous, 
Even if such an unregulated crop were desirable, we are probably 
much too far behind in this matter to catch up by any other meang 
than State-managed cultivation with the help of all the very latest 
and best high-powered machinery. Certainly we must have the 
most favourable conditions obtainable, but then we must see to 
it that we only use good seed—reasonable design and decent, 
unoffensive architecture, ‘‘ Favourableconditions” bring up weeds 
faster than anything else if sowing has been careless or super- 
vision lax, 

Be that as it may, the author does make out a seemingly un- 
answerable case for the reform of the rating and taxation of build- 
ings, as a first step towards a solution of the Housing Problem. 
On his showing, the problem is very largely artificial and 
gratuitous, the legacy of past economic imbecilities and injustices. 
That these injuries of the past are tragically intensified in the 
present is what goads this builders’ champion into his vehement 
denunciation of the Government’s policy, or rather lack of policy. 
“ The Tories chastised you with whips, but we Liberals will chastise 
you with scorpions,” is about what the sorry story amounts to: 
for all the world as though the building of homes were a dangerous 
and anti-social practice to be discouraged and repressed by the 
State with all its marvellous and sinister genius for discouragement 
and repression! Assuredly Mr. Williams succeeds in shaking one’s 
cherished belief in the rough equity and sanity of our laws. His 
indictment of local taxation veritably makes the flesh creep, and it 
has all the additional dreadfulness of ‘‘a true ghost story,” for 
extracts from Acts of Parliament and Royal Commission Reports 
and statistical tables and such-like point damning fingers at the 
present and all past Governments from every pregnant page. 

Some idea of the objective of Mr. Williams’s campaign is given 
by the following quotations :— 

“If a man spends £230 in building a cottage in the parish, more 
than half of his capital is confiscated by local rates ; hence a prudent 
person will not invest in building.’’ 

** Emerson says :—‘ Corn will not grow unless it is planted and 
manured ; but the farmer will not plant or hoe it unless the chances 
are a hundred to one that he will cut and harvest it.’ Here we 
have the Housing Problem in a nut-shell.’”’ 

** If rates are high in the £, the tendency is to increase the ratable 
values to hide the high rates as much as possible, This tendency 
has been on the increase throughout the country.” 

“Capital invested in buildings becomes immobile. Building 
should be encouraged by the State in the interest of the State. 
The capitalist or investor will not invest his money if there is no 
profit.’ 

“The farmer and the builder alike, in making their bargains 
with the owner of the land which they wish to take on lease, make 
their calculations with a view to profit. Thoy know more or less 
at what price they may, on an average, expect to sell their produce ; 
they compare that with the cost of production and all outgoings 
and charges; they must make a certain profit to induce them to 
enter on the business at all, &c.”’ 

“Tf in all national and onerous ‘services the cost borne by the 
Central Government were controlled and administered by the 
State, an enormous saving, less labour, less friction, and greater 
efficiency would result. The only objections would be from those 
who have their special interest to serve.” 


“ The question therefore arises whether the flexibility, astuteness, 





* Wigwam: a Key to Social Reform. By Watkin Williams. Cardiff: The 
Educational Publishing Co. [1s. net.) 
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and energy of private enterprise cannot be combined with such 
cuarantees for the safety of invested capital, as a corporate body 
can offer, &¢c.” : 

“ Qn one point certainly all reformers will be agreed, viz., that 
if an adequate supply of houses is to be ensured, the public authori- 
ties must provide them, if other agencies fail.’”’ 

“Why did not they recommend that the causes of the failure 
of the supply should be removed ? Those causes are easily seen, 
viz., rates and taxes, national service and onerous services that 
should be borne on the broader back of the national taxpayer. 
Besides, it would be politic to encourage the small investor, the 
middle and working classes, to save and invest in cottages and 
houses for their own occupation and investments.” 

“If there is any industry in the land that should be fostered for 
the sake of a people as a whole, it is building, if only for the sake 
of the comfort and health of the people. Nay, more, the tone and 
standard of a nation is raised more by the influence of good 
buildings and architecture than by any other means, except 
Christianity.” 

“In our day, and for some generations past, as a nation our race 
have been after things that matter much less. In our ignorance 
we have as if determined (to all appearance)—done our very worst 
—to discourage good building and architecture, by rating and 
‘axing it, as if it were a great evil.” 

“If a shopkeeper rents or takes a fine building to conduct his 
business, he is punished by being rated higher or taxed higher 
than his neighbour, who conducts his business in an inferior 
building.” 

“Jf a cottager improves his dwelling, and if he puts a bath 
into his house, he is taxed the more for it than would be his less 
clean and tidy neighbour cottager. This is what it all amounts 
to according to our present day doings. Taxing improvements 
and encouraging bad building.” 





THE SOUL OF A _ BISHOP.* 
Tuts is not the first story we have had of the conversion of @ Bishop | 
to Modernist ideas, but it is in one respect unique. Mr. Wells’s 
Bishop is converted, like St. Paul, by a heavenly vision; but the 
vision does not follow at all closely upon the line of the Bishop’s 
previous doubts and difficulties ; it is specifically a vision of reality, 
produced by the administration of a drug, “not in the pharma- 
copeia,” prescribed by a medical man who has been investigating 
the subject of illusions. Consequently the God who is revealed to 
the Bishop has to be accepted as the real God, and he is, we need 
hardly say, the God of whom Mr. Wells has become the prophet. 
The book therefore has no psychological interest as a study in 
There is much more in it about the Bishop’s 
nerves than about his soul. ‘‘ His spiritual wrestlings were almost 
exclusively nocturnal. In the daytime he . believed in God 
and the Church and the Royal Family and himself securely ; in the 
wakeful nighttime he experienced a different and novel self, a 
bare-minded self, bleakly fearless at its best, shamelessly weak at 
worst, critical, sceptical, joyless, anxious.” The Bishop’s 
attacks of insomnia are described at great length and with much 
detail. But the Bishop himself becomes interesting only when, 
after his vision, his conscience calls upon him to renounce his Orders, 
and with them his comfortable position in society. All that part 
of the story is well told. Mr. Wells gives us a very human picture 
of the home life at the Palace—the aristocratic wife, the daughter 
with modern ideas, the incapable Chaplain (though why the 
Bishop retained his incapable services we are-not told)—and a 
corresponding picture of the life in the suburban villa to which the 
Bishop is reduced by the loss of his official income, There is a 
good sketch of an older Bishop who advises his brother to retain 
his position and modernize the Church from within, and an amusing 
caricature of the sentimental neophyte, a wealthy American 
widow, who wishes to build the Bishop a symbolical temple in 
which to preach his new religion. The reactions of this emotional 
lady on the Bishop’s family form the most natural element in 
the book. 

Mr. Wells’s Bishop cannot take rank among his author’s successes. 
He has little individuality, and what there is has no consistency 
For the most part he is but a mouthpiece for Mr. Wells ; and when 
Mr. Wells is letting himself go he forgets that a man after an acute 
attack of neurasthenia and a religious crisis cannot escape from 
all the influences of his breeding and professional education, He 
makes him by birth a Scrope, and we know from Chaucer that the 
Seropes bore azure, a bend or before the Grosvenors were heard of. 
And yet he lets him smoke furtively in his own garden and hide 
his cigarette from a little boy who looks at him over the wall; he 
lets him speak of Queen Victoria as “ that old German Frau,” and 
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possess; and yet had he understood what he was talking about 
he would have explained to the novelist that Philo had already 
identified the Logos with the representative of the Creator before 
there were any “ early Christians” to do so. The Bishop, we gather, 
was not intended to be a scholar, but if he had learned Greek for 
three months he could hardly have made such a gross blunder in 
construing as the version offered on p. 162 of Revelation i. 18. 
Mr. Wells as a way sometimes of making a vaguely drawn character 
persuasive by a lavish use of circumstantial detail, but in the case 
of the Bishop this resource fails him, because Bishops are somewhat 
rare birds, and cannot easily be studied. So he uses the apron and 
Saiters as though they were the outward and visible sign of episco- 
pacy instead of being the dress of church dignitaries in general; and 
the gaiters play a ludicrous part in the heavenly vision by becoming 
unbuttoned and impeding the Bishop in his pursuit of God. We 
learn with interest that Bishops, even when they wear purple coats 
in the evening, do not wear purple breeches; but unles$ Mr. Wells 
assures us that he has with his own eyes seen a Bishop undress we 
shall decline to believe that the most dexterous of Bishops could 
rid himself of breeches, “ pants,” and “ black hosen” by a single 
stroke of legerdemain. But into these arcana we will not further 
pry. 

Nor dare we venture to comment upon the angel, who has long 
talks with the Bishop, further than to say that he is even more 
affable than Milton’s Raphaecl—ruffling the Bishop’s hair affection- 
ately, and dropping into twentieth-century slang—and as like Mr. 
Wells as Raphael is like Milton. He seems to be as well informed as 
Mr. Wells himself about the Cathars and Gnostics and Manicheans, 
and the ambiguous history of the Nicene Creed. He shows the 
Bishop all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, and the 
Bishop and he come to the conclusion that the two great hindrances 
to @ universe aspiring to be good are kings and priests. It is a 
simple doctrine, and, pace the angel, we should have thought an 
exploded one. 





FICTION. 


UNCONQUERED.* 
Mrs. Diver's well-written and interesting story has the war as a 
dominant motive. The two women who are rivals for the hero’s 
affections take up sharply contrasting attitudes towards the war, and, 
when the hero returns as a hopeless cripple, they differ in the same 
way as to the possibility of marrying him. The clever but shallow 
Bel, who is almost an adventuress, captures Sir Mark by her beauty 
on the eve of war, and first uses her new power to make him promise 
that he will not go, if needed, to the help of Ulster. She then tries, 
and fails, to keep him out of the war. ‘It’s not fair on me, or your 
mother. Fighting is the soldiers’ business. Leave it to them.” Bel 
goes so far as to confront him with the choice between losing her and 
staying at home in inglorious ease, but when he decides to give her 
Her view of the war, so skilfully suggested by 


up she soon relents, 
A great many people three 


Mrs. Diver, is interesting historically. 
years ago were like Bel in regarding the war with distaste, and re- 
fusing to consider it as a serious business which we had to face, 
whether we liked it or not. Bel is not a Pacificist, but she resents 
the upsetting of the normal life of society, and her annoyance makes 
Sheila, Sir Mark’s friend from childhood, is less selfish 
It does not occur to her that her 
She looks on their haste to 


her illogical. 
and more reasonable and patriotic. 
menfolk could hold aloof from the war. 
apply for commissions as a matter of course; that they will fight and 
she will work as a nurse seems in the nature of things. This was from 
the first the prevailing sentiment in most families, as we are proud 
to remember. But we were as a nation so wedded to peace and so 
accustomed to hear that war was an obsolete bogy that the imme- 
diate preponderance of popular opinion in favour of this war was 
somewhat surprising. Sir Mark at heart resents Bel’s attitude, and 
yet tries to make excuses for her. But her letters to him in France 
widen the gulf between them, and when he is lying desperately 
wounded and a prisoner in a French village he begins to see her as 
she really is, and, against his will, to become persuaded that he has 
chosen the wrong woman and lost his true mate. When he is brought 
home paralysed, Bel’s selfishness compels her to give him up. We 
know, of course, that she will do so, but the author manages the 
incident so adroitly and so naturally that we are relieved when Bel 
allows her dawning passion for Mark to be overpowered by her love 
of ease and her dislike of painful things. It remains for the proud 





call Cosin’s version of Veni Creator Spiritus “ 
Chaplin among hymns”; (by the way, what does Mr. Wells mean 
by saying that the hymn “ misses its accusatives”’ ?), When a 
“ sentimental novelist’? remarks in conversation to the Bishop : 
‘‘ What puzzles me is why the early Christians identified the Sper- 
maticos Logos of the Stoies with the second and not with the third 
person of the Trinity,’ the Bishop replies: “ Ah! that indeed is 
the unfortunate aspect of the whole affair.” Now the Bishop, 
who by hypothesis is a gentleman, would not have pretended to a 
knowledge of the history of the Logos doctrine which he did not 


* The Soul of a Bishop, By H. G. Wells. London: Cassell and Co. (6s. net.) 
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a veritable Charlie | 


man to reconcile himself to his lot, with a determination that, come 
| what may, he will never ask Sheila to take him in his crippled state. 
| We need hardly say that what he refuses to hope for does come to 

pass, by a well-contrived series of events. But the author refrains 
from suggesting that a woman engaged to a soldier is bound in 
honour to marry him if he returns in a maimed condition. It all 
depends on the woman’s character and temperament. Mrs. Diver 
pleases us by her discrimination in these matters. Bel is all the 
more detestable because she is not abnormal or vicious, but simply 
The only situation in the book which seems 


lacks the moral sense. 
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to us strained and unreal is the conversation in which Sheila and Bel 
deal frankly with their rivalry for Mark. It was necessary that the 
reader should hear a little of Bel’s earlier adventures, but we doubt 
whether a girl like Sheila would ever have challenged so directly the 
older woman whom she hated. Mrs. Diver has taken great pains 
with the character of Mark’s mother, and describes the friendship of 
mother and son in a very charming way. As we read the book we 
live through once again those summer and autumn months of 1914 
when the real crisis of the war was being surmounted before most 
people understood that it had arrived. It is a true picture of the 
early phases of public opinion in regard to the war, as well as a good 
love-story. 








ReapasLte Novers.—Ninety-six Hours’ Leave. By Stephen 
McKenna. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—When an author who knows 
how to write undertakes a “ six-shilling shocker ’’ the results are 
delightful for the more frivolous-minded among his readers. The 
ninety-six hours’ leave of Lieutenant Christopher Markham provides 
excitement and entertainment for all concerned, and certainly the 
gallant officer may be congratulated on not having had a dull 
minute in all these hours. Dear Yesterday. By Amy J. Baker 
(Mrs. Maynard Crawford). (John Long. 6s.)—The beginning of 
the war as seen from the outskirts of the Empire must always be 
interesting to English readers, and this story of August, 1914, in 
the Transvaal is a well-drawn picture of the German intrigues 
which preceded Botha’s famous campaign. Emily Does her Best. 
By Mrs Horace Tremlett. (John Lane. 6s.)—This is another 
novel on the same theme as the story above, the scene here being 
Lourengo Marques, and the date the spring of 1916. There is a 
etrong vein of humour about the book, and the Emily who “ does 
her best *’ is an excellent portrait of an exceedingly worthy but not 
particularly interesting middle-class girl of thirty. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Notice in this columa does not necessarily preclude subsequent revieve.] 





Tue Quarterties.—The Quarterly Review for October opens 
with a notable article by M. Henri Welschinger on * The Private 
Papers. of M. Thiers.” The extracts which he publishes for the 
first time include Thiers’s instructions for the removal of Napoleon's 


remains from St. Helena and his letter to an elector supporting | 


the candidature of Louis Napoleon for the Presidency—a letter 
which explains why Thiers was allowed to return from exile as 
early as 1852, and to live unmolested under the Second Empire. 
Mr. H. G. Hutchinson tries to make our flesh creep in an article on 
** World Congestion and the Real Armageddon.” The hypothesis 
is that the world can only support six thousand million people, 
and that this total will be reached in 1921. He discusses the possi- 
bilities inherent in this alarming prediction, which assumes that 
the population's rate of increase is constant, and that the productive 
capacity of the soil is fixed. Mr. Hutchinson will, at any rate, 
comfort those who are concerned about the depopulation of Europe 
Ny the war. An important article describes ‘* The Bagdad Rail- 
“ay Negotiations,” which were almost completed on the eve of the 
war. The concessions made by us to Germany arc explained and 
defended. Another article sketches a possible “ Final Settle- 


still has a few persevering advocates in this country. Serbia, accord. 
ing to this anonymous writer, is to be deprived of Monastir. 
Arnold Wright's account of ‘“‘ A New India: the Malay States ”’ 
‘ig well worth reading. The progress of the Malay States within the 
.last generation is one of the marvels of modern history. Mr. J. E.G. 
de Montmorency, writing on National Education, predicted that 
* if Mr. Fisher's Bill fails, it will be because of the financial muddle 
that mars it.” His gloomy forecast has coms true, for the 
Bill has been at least postponed. The Edinburgh Review 
for October contains several articles of great interest. Mr. 
H. W. Steed in “ What is Austria?” discloses the fact that 
on July 20th, 1914, Count Mensdorff, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in London, bluntly asked him to use his influence in 
the British Press to defend Austria. ‘Serbia must be punished; 
but if the Press will give the lead, British public opinion 
will remain friendly to us, end the conflict may be localised.” 
Mr. Steed with equal bluntness refused to * help Austria to commit 
suicide,” and warned Count Mensdorff that Russia would stand up 
for Serbia, that Germany would attack France, and that Great 
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| as well as stimulating and informative. 
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Britain would intervene on behalf of Belgium ‘I have the assurance 
that you will not intervene,” replied the Count. Mr. Steed 
says that he told the Foreign Office at once of this amazing con- 
versation, but found it convinced of Germany's desire for peace. 
Mr. David Hannay disci gs)s “* The War and the Naval Offensive ”’ | 
iemperately but candidly, and concludes that it was a capital | 
<rror not to expedite the construction of merchant ships as 
econ as the gravity of the submarine menace became apparent | 
in the first winter of the war. Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey's article 
on “The Vital Element in Poetry” illustrates the essential 


importance of this element without seeking to define what is, | 


| of arms. 
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like the vitamines in food, a necessary but as yet indefinable 
thing :— 

“It will remain one of the secrets of existence. But that is no 
reason why we should not try to fathom the mystery. If we do not 
succeed, the search will“be sure to justify itself in our discoveries 
by the way. In seeking the Philosopher's Stone men became 
chemists. It was through the study of astrology that astronomy 
was born. ...In the same way, though we may never be able 
to define precisely, the vital element in poetry, may not the search 
Joad us to a fuller mastery of the benign mysteries of verse ? ” 2 
Mr. Strachey in his examples and comments plays havoc with the 
orthodox judgments of tho literary historian, in regard, for example 
to Thomson, Adam Lindsay Gordon, and Thomas Moore. Miss 
Rose Kingsley’s historical sketch of ‘‘ The Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem” and Dr. Hagberg Wright's account of “The Letts” 
are timely and interesting. 


The Land of the Two Rivers. By Edwyn Bevan. (E. Arnold, 2s. 64d. 
net.)—This admirable little sketch of Mesopotamia’s place in history 
is by far the best of its kind that we have seen. Mr. Bevan’s very 
first sentence, protesting against that misleading catclhword “ the 
unchangeable East,”’ stimulates curiosity, and is fully justified in the 
course of the book, Mesopotamia, as he points out, was for the 
ancients the Upper Tigris and Euphrates Valleys, not the lower 
reaches, which they called Babylonia from the old capital. General 
Maude is only now on the verge of Mesopotamia properly so named. 
Mr. Bevan shows how this country was for long ages the debatable 
ground between Europe and Asia, and was not lost to Europe until 
the Arabs conquered Persia and Syria in the seventh century. From 
the days of Sumer and Akkad down to the thirteenth century Meso 
potamia flourished under all its successive rulers, because it was 
always well populated. But when Hulagu the Mongol took Baghdad 
in 1258 he partly exterminated the people, and Timur a century and 
a half later completed his work. Mesopotamia, deprived of its culti- 
vators, returned to its primitive state. It will not become the 
garden of Asia once more unless it is repeopled with industrious 
Indian peasants. 


The New Europe. Vol. IV. (Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—This 
excellent weekly review completed its fourth quarter on October | Ith, 
and the thirteen issues may now be had bound in cloth for reference. 
While we cannot approve of the lengths to which some of the writers 
go in advocating the special claims of Balkan peoples, or in con- 
demning our own diplomacy, the journal is on the whole very sane 
It is of great importance 
that the British public should know how our Allies, and especially 
the smaller nations, view the developments of our policy, and on 
these matters, as well as on the enemy's peace intrigues, The New 
Europe throws much new light every week. 

In the Church Quarterly Review for October (Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne, and Co., 4s.) the Archbishop of Melbourne gives an interesting 
account of the Church of England in Australia. He takes occasion 
to protest, on behalf of his clergy, against the Colonial Clergy Act of 
1874, which prevents them from officiating in England until they 
have received special permission in writing, first from the Archbishop 
and then from the Bishop. The Australian General Synod has asked 
for the repeal of the Act, which the Australian clergyman resents as 


, . a : 
s * " . : | * aslur upon his official status and a reflection upon the completeness 
iment in the Balkans’ from the pro-Bulgarian standpoint, which | m P : 


of his priesthood.” It is well that this grievance, of which few 
English Churchmen have ever heard, should be explained by a 
responsible Australian authority, so that it may be remedied. 


Classicel Studies. Edited by Stephen 


2s. 6d. net.)—-We congratulate the Classical 


The Years Work in 
Gaselee. (J. Murray. 
Association and the editor on “ carrying on” despite the turmoil 
of war, although the editor himself is, we believe, very actively 
engaged in the business of the State. In the first article, on Italian 
Archaeology, Professor Van Buren states that the Italian scholars, 
with the help of their Government, have continued their work. 
The Ostia excavations have revealed the kind of dwelling—-the 
insula—in which the ordinary Romans lived. It was not at all 
like the ‘“‘ Pompeian house,” with a spacious e@frium or court in tho 
centre. The insula, literally ‘‘ an island,’ was what we should 
call a block of flats, of three or even four stories, with windows and 
balconies on the outer sides and no atrium. Thus the typical 
European town-dwelling may be traced back directly to Imperial 
Rome. The Italians are also finding a rich harvest of antiquities 
in Tripoli. The chapters on Roman history by Professor Haverfield, 
on Greek literature by Mr. J. M. Edmonds, and on other topics by 
equally well-known scholars are carefully written, and show that 
the classical studies are in a healthy condition amidst the clasi 
A companion volume,’the Proceedings of the Classice! 
Association (same publisher and price), contains, among other 
interesting things, Lord Bryce’s eloquent and impressive address 
on ** The Worth of Ancient Literature to the Modern World.” 


Georges 


The Surveyors’ Institution has published, at Great 
Street, Westminster, the Report of its Housing Committee on 
“the factors . . . mainly instrumental in checking the creation 
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of houses for the working-classes ** before and since the outbreak 
of war. The cost of land is found to be immaterial, but the in- 
creasing cost of building, the rise in the rate of interest, the growing 
burden of local rates, and, still more, the uncertainty caused by 
recont legislation have had a cumulative effect in diverting capital 
to more profitable and less hazardous industries than that of the 
builder of cottages in town or country. The town-planning clauses 
of the Act of 1909 were admirably conceived, but the Committee 
points out that, when an area is made the subject of a town-planning 
scheme which is indefinit ly delayed, that area is virtually 
closed to the would-be builder. Nearly two hundred thousand 
acres are thus “ sterilized ** through the failure of Local Authorities 
to complete their schemes. The Committee holds that the new 
duties imposed on property by the Finanee Act of 1910 had a 
disastrous effect on the building industry, mainly because the Act 
frightened and bewildered investors. It suggests that the Incre- 
ment Value and Reversion Duties should not apply to working- 
men’s houses, and that the Undeveloped Land Duty should be 
repealed. To encourage private enterprise in housing, the Com- 
mittee recommends that builders, including landowners in the 
country, should be enabled to obtain loans on the same terms as 
those given .to Local Authorities. Where landowners decline to 
build cottages that are needed, they should, the Committee says, 
be compelled to sell sites at the market price. The State must, 
it thinks, help local bodies to provide houses for the very poor 
by giving a substantial grant-in-aid. Obsolete by-laws should be 
revised, and the use of local materials and methods should be 
encouraged. The Report is lucid and busines like and deserves 
careful reading, for the housing problem is acute, and will have to 


be faced in the immediate future. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
ee 
Airman’s Outings (An), by “ Contact,” er 8vo.......... (W. THackwood) net 5.0 
anderson (P. L.), Pictorial Photography, er 8VO .......+.. (Lippincott) net 10/6 
heel CR.) War Alms, CF OVO 0c siiicveccccenc’s Pet wiaedene (Headley) net 2/6 


Archer (EMfie A.), Needlecraft, er 8vo.. (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Renton (P. A.), Primer of Kanuri Grammar, er &vo. .(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Wand (J. O. P.), Li Hung-Chang, &vo.............. ....(Constable) net 60 
Brinsley (J.), Ludus Literariaus ; or, The Grammar Schoole, 8vo (Constable) net 10 6 


es Cia eee Wee WO, Ge BiRinds oo 2060cdsvanaceedss (J. Long) 60 } 


Huckley (W.), Farm Records and Production of Clean Milk at Moundsmere, 


Pe dacabcad cusccdsaccgnp dens i Coa ReE Oe eeeeeaeeneen (Country Lifer) net 15 
Churchill (W ), “The Jwe ling- Place of Light, cr Svo...... (Macmillan) net 60 
Cocroft (Susanna), Let's he Healthy in Mind and Body, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 7/6 
(ocroft (Susanna), The Woman Worth While, cr ®vo.......... (Putnam) net 76 
Cocroft (Susanna), What to Eat and When, cr &vo............ (Putnam) net 76 
Cole (G. D. H.), Self-Government in Industry, er 8vo........ (G. Bell) net 4/6 
Corbin (T. W.), The Romance of War Inventions, cr 8vo.......... (Seeley) 50 
Croft (H. P.), Twenty-two Months under Fire, cr 8vo ........ (J. Murray) net 5/0 
Croker (B. M.), The Road to Mandalay, cr 8V0..........0000455 (Cassell) net G0 
Davis (K. C.), Productive Plant Husbandry, 8vo............ (Lippincott) net 7/6 
Dell (Ethel M ), The Safety-< urtain, and other Stories, cr 8vo........ (F. Unwin) 6/0 
“Divine Arithmetic,” trans. by A. C. lonides, 8vo..... (A. ©. Tonides) net 15/6 
Doyle (A.C.), His Last Bow: Reminiscences of Sherlock Hoime s(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Yarrer (J. A.), The Monarchy in Polities, 8vo.......... :<. Unwin) net 10/6 
Foster (Prof. BE. W.), Carpentry and Woodwork, cr 8vo....(T Laurie) net 6/0 
Fox-Smith (C.), Small Craft: Poems, cr 8vo........ (Heath Cranton) net 2.6 
Feancts (B:), Car@imal Wolsey, OF OVO... ccccccccccccccesecese (Harrap) net 2/6 
Garnett (E.), Turgenev: a Study, Cr 8VO.......ccccecccecseses (Collins) net 6,0 
Gileichen (Count), Doings of the 15th Infantry Brigade. ...(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Graves (A. P.), A Celtic Psaltcry, cr 8VO .......0.ceeeeeees (S.P.C.K.) net 60 
fireenough (C. N.) and Hersey (fF. W. C.), English Composition (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hall (H. F.), The Nature of War and its Causes, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 3/6 
Hallward (R.), The Religion of Art, Bvo............ (Heath & Cranton) net 5/0 
Hay-Newton( Mrs. F.), Somewhere in Scotland: Aug.to Dec., 1014(J. Murray) net 50 
Hodgson (F. T.), Mechanics, Indoors and Out, cr 8vo...... (T. W. Laurie) net 6.0 
Journal of the Iron and Stcel Institute, No. 1, Vol. XCV., .(Spon) net 16.0 
Lie of the 3rd of August, 1914 (The), by X. X. X. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Mactracken (H. N.) and another, Manual of Good English....(Macmillan) net 4 0 
McKilliam (A. E.), Charles the First, er 8v0.............00065 (Harrap) net 2.6 


Mainwaring (C. L.) and Paine (W. L.), Lingua Latina: Secundus Annus, er 8vo 





(Oxford Univ. Press) 26 
Marshall (Rachael A.), A Ride on a Rocking Horse (Chatto & Windus) net 3 6 
Mentor (Hilary), Fate's Whirlpool, cr 8vo......... (Heath & Cranton) net 5/0 
Military Map (The): Additional Chapters, 8v0 ...........++- (Macmillan) net 3.0 
Miller (E. L.), English Literature, cr 8V0.........0. 6000 eee ee (Lippincott) net 76 
Mills (J. 8.), The Future of the Empire, cr 8v0.........+0000+ (Seeley) net 3/6 
Moore (Dorothea), ‘The New Girl, cr 8VO.........0ceceeeeeeees (Nisbet) net 4.6 
Morgan-de-Groot (Dr. J.), Wynningford, ee ee (Ss. Panl) 60 
Murphy (C. J.), American Indian Corn (Maize) A OP GOR scrccesens (Putnam) net 40 
Orage (A. R.), An Alphabet of Economics, cr 8vo.........- (F. Unwin) net 46 
O'Sullivan (S.), Mud and Purple, 8v0............eeeeee8- (F. Unwin) net 3.6 
Pears (Sir E.), Life of Abdul Hamid, 8vo..............2--065 (Constable) net 60 
Phillimore (Sir W. G. F.), Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace (J. Murray) net 7 6 
Pueen COLL, ERS Vite Ce, OF BUG. ccc cvcccscccccveves (J. Murray) net 26 
Kich (A. W.), Water Colour Painting, cr SvO...........6.6.- (Seeley) net 76 
Dee G5, Taek Eames TG. OO BIG ook 066.00 555008 ts00eies (Nisbet) net 5.0 
Scott-Moncrieff (Sir C. C.), Life of, ed. by Mary A. Hollings, 8vo (J. Murray) net 12,0 
Félincourt (H. de), Nine Tales, ¢F GVO. ...cccccccccecccesecess (Nisbet) net 5.0 
Sleffel (C. C.), Working In Metals, cr 8v0O.............45-- (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Somecract (O.), Quine, CF BVO. ...ccccccccvcscscccsccseccccccses (Mills & Boon) 60 
Spence (L.), Legends and Romances of Brittany, 8vo........ (Harrap) net 10.6 
Strong (A.), A Human Voice: Poems, er 8vo........ (Heath & Cranton) net 560 
Swete (H. B.), The Life of the World to Come, cr 8vo .....(8.P.C.K.) net 26 
Tagore (Sir R.), Sacrifice, and other Plays, cr 8vO...........++- (Macmillan) net 50 
‘Therghts on Love and Death : Short Meditations, cr 8vo...... (W. Gardner) net 2.6 
Vernon (Hon. W. W.), Recollections of Seventy-two Years, 8vo (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Wallis-Tayler (A. J.), The Preservation of Wood, 8vo... ....(W. Rider) net 10/6 
Walter (L. Edna), Nursery Rhymes of Belgium, France, and Russia. .(Black) net 5 0 
Tr Gas, 2 GUNN BOUND cocccsecndseeucecs (Williams & Norgate) net 2/6 
Warner (Prof. C. ‘ ), Home Decoration. cr 8vo. ........ (T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Woodhull (Prof. F.) Electricity and its Eve ryds ay Uses (‘T. W. Laurie) net 60 


Woolner (A.), Sas Wootner, R.A., Sculptor and Poet (Chapman & Hall) net 18 
Workman (F. B. & W. H.), TwoSummers in the lee- Wilds of Eastern Karakoram, 
TOY GVO occ ccvcccccccccccesceresetesseeescoceesveees (F. Unwin) net 25/0 


LIBERTY & co's 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 




















GENUIN E Samples and tllustrated 
IRISH list sent post free 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


Manufacturers to their 
Majesties the King & Queen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 4° Sonogat Pr. 


ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - 221,405,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| | ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING, 
| LIMITED. | oFrices{ 2a23 Lomburd siresk, LONDON.” 


} 


| A PRACTICAL PENSION POLICY 


for 


WOMEN WORKERS. 


* After the heat and turmoil of the day, 
Che sheltered haven of the peaceful years.”’ 





A leaflet entitled “ After——,” giving full particulars of a new 
and attractive scheme, will be sent post free on application to the 


| NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3 





ROWLAND’S 
MACASS AR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Invigorates 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for ite preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered, Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 103. 6d. Of Stores, Chemists, 
and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 1. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(fr20.) ASSURANCE. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR.-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 








The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, Londen, E.C. 3. 


West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 1. 





DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 

will enable you to increase your 

ultimate holding without further 

immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 
142 HOLBORN BARS, 








E.C. 1. 


| APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

) : 

The Council invites applications for the post of SECRETARY to the APPOLNT- 
MENTS BOARD (Women’s Branch); salary £300. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the SECRETARY to the VICE-CHANCELLOR, the University, 


Manchester, : 
} ’ M.C.A. SECRETARY wanted for Industrial centre in West 
e of England.—Apply ia first instance 
| enclosing recent photograph and stating experi 


to CHAIRMAN, Y.MC.A., Bristol, 





454 


Sik GEORGE 


Actin 
staff = this School. 
1A 


MASTER to toad Mathematics as his principal subject, to join the staff 
918. 


on January 7th, 1 


2. A SCIENCE MASTER whose principal subject may * on Physics or 
Chemistry, to join the staff not later than January 7th, 

The commencing salary for each ap 
coceaiins to qualifications and expe 


Applicat 
1 Selborne Road, 


Walthamstow, BE. 1. 


EQUIRED, for " Government Office 

(1) WOMEN of BRITISH PARENTAGE and NATIONALITY, 

the ages of 22 and 50, who are capable of READING CORRESPONDENCE in all 
or any of the following languages :— 


(d) 8 an. 
(2) MEN of BRITISH PARENTAGE and NATIONALITY, ineligible for military 
service, with commercial experience, who are capable of READING CORRESPON- 
DENCE in all or any of the following languages :— 


( D1 
(3) MEN or WOMEN CAPABLE of READING CORRESPONDENCE in all 
or any of the following languages :— 


Apply in writing to Bo Box | Ww. 999, care of JAMES WILLING ( Ltd)., 125 Strand, W.C. 


Geez NTY BOROUGH _OF DARLINGTON. 


HIGH 

He ad-Mistress— Miss 

ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. 

University Honours Degree essential. 

ing to qualifications and experience.—Forms of ——— from the unde ruigne a to 

be completed and returned on or before 10th November, 1 
Education Office, Darlington, 


Required in January, 


subjects, Latin and Arithmetic. 


October, 1917. 


fy UPPEES FIELD 
; MUNICIPAL 


Required after Christmas, 


spent some time in France. 
sent before Friday, November 3rd, to Mr. O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Committee, from whom forms of application may be obtained on receipt of a stamped, 
addre assed fooiseap envelope. 











ONTEFRACT & DISTRICT 
Wanted, in January, 
teach French, with Ge ography as subsidiary subject. 
B.A. preferred. Initial salary £150.—Forms of application, 
Mr. H. HOLMES, Ropergate End, Pontefract, must be returned completed by 


November 15th. 








SUNDAY MORNINGS at 11.—November 4—Mr. ( 
Literature in Russta ; Dr. COIT : 
and the Persian War; November 18—Thucydides and the 
November 25--Demosthenes and the Athenian Democracy. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS at 6.30.—November 4—Mr. W. STEPHEN SANDERS: 
The Spirit of Germany ; Dr. STANTON COIT: 
ebout Spirit Communication; N 
November 25—‘ The Three Daughters 

EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at 8 Dr. COIT will speak on : 
Week—their Trend and Meaning. 

A Conference of from 20 to 30 minutes will be held after each Service on the subject | 
of the Discourse. All are invited to” take part. 


OSTERBERG PHYSIC. AL TRAINING 

2, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). 

Major the Hon. WALDORF 3 
ADDISON, M.P. The 


TMHE BERGMAN 


COLLEGE 


Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. 
The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind ‘in England. 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish Sy stem. 
The course extends over two years. 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Me dical 
Gy munastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. 
in the neighbourhood. The 
beautiful and healthy locality 
Oct ober.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


JOUTHPORT PHYSICA q 


President — Lord 


F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
experienced Teachers in every 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. 
Re — Gymnastics. Healt Students rece nive d in re sehlten. 
Refe NE Lp rmitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, 
ytte ‘Iton, D. D.—Furtiver particulars: from the SEC RE TARY. 


LING" 8s SW EDISH 


and Rev 


HE BEDFORD 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— 
trained in this College to become 


Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL eR 
WEST KENSINGTON T 


Hon. Sir William Mather, 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A. 
Fund, apply to the Principal, 


Ce FOR WOMEN, - 


Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. 
consideration. Long or short P 


mn any date. 


ustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, l 





SPECTATOR. [October 2 <T, 19h. 





WALTHAMSTOW, E. 17. 


Head-Master—Mr. A. H. PROW 
Applications are invited for the appointment of TWO MASTERS for the permanent 


jntment is from £150 = $200 per annum, 
in Secondary Schools, 
ion and further particulars apply to 


Cle rk ‘to the Governors. © 








EDUC ATION COMMITTEE. 





FRENCH MISTRESS, Honours Degree and knowledge 
of phonetics essential. Candidates should have had experience and should have 


Salary £150, and £15 war bonus.—Applications to be 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

i FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekee eping, 
Marbeting, "Frult-preserving, —For illustrated prespectas apply PRINCIPALS. 


ss ss BRIVATE TUITION, &o. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A, prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry » London Matri > 

and other Exams. Large modern house, ’200 yards from sea, 

_Apply ae Hfouse, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 








GIRLS’ ‘SCHOOLS: “AND “COLLEGES. 


__ | (TUDOR HALL SCHOOL, OHISLEHURST, KENT, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


, Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 
Principals | Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGIITE RS, 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL eae” TION to MUSIC one Method), 
LANGUAGES and A 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 

REE EDUCATION, BOARD, and CLOTHING at THOMAS 

CORNEY’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, TOTTENHAM. Governors: THE 
DRAPERS’ COMPANY. Founded for Fatherless Girls, members of the Church of 
England and daughters of professional men, and others in reduced circumstances. 
Free education, board, and clothing. Excellent High School education until 18 years 
of age. There will be Three or Four Vacancies for the January term, 1918. Com- 
petitive examination in December. Candidates must be between the ages of 10 and |v 
—For particulars apply to the CLERK to the DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Draper,’ 
Hall, Throgmorton _Avenue, London, E.C’. 2 

SICOTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN.  Equable climate. Beautifully situated in its own grounds 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House Older gir! 
may specialize in Languages. Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, riding, 
swimming. Resident Pupils only. 

Prospectus, cte., from the PRINCIPALS. 


H . oe we fa oe - 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. * Watford 616.” 











LXGHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to ‘Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 

Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French 

as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 

diet ; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathing.—For Prospectu; 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (Loudon), Principal. 





with good High School experience to 
Cambridge Tripos or London 
to be obtained from 





LECTURES, 
THE ETHICAL CHURCH (Founded 


Bayswater, W. 2 (one minute from Queen's Road Stations, Tube and Metro., 
and from Bayswater Road Ommibuses) 


Queen’s Road, 


Lessons from Greek Life ; 


November 11—Herodotus 
Peloponnesian War ; 


November 11—Recent Controversy 
18—Human Nature far-Ti 


The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
. M. b. . Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
. ‘Princtpa SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 


Inst. of Gymnastics, 


It includes the study of Anatomy, 


Students practise teaching in schools 
Colle ge stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in & 
to Dartford Heath. 


eon rg —A. ALEXANDE R, 
Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
Training, including a Swedish 

Educated women traine: 1; 


—m of Phy sical 


age, 
Medic val supe rvis ion. 


Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Se schools. 
‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Me lie al 


Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Anatomy, Physiology, 


COLET GA DENS 


a College for 


~For hur mation “Concerning Scholarships ‘oan al 


practical training. 





S » F ELI X Bc HO ¢ 4k. 
SOUTHWOLD. 
Autumn Te erm, September 25th to December 18th. 
ead- Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 





I ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 


CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education on modern 
lines. Special attention given to Langu: Ages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepare 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


1" MARGARET’S SC HOOL, HARROW. 
K Pa pectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Se holar of 


Newnham College (Historical 'Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Colley 
T 


el.: 470 Harrow. 





Qe UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 


CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rat 


Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fields and 
Rink. | Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Crick ‘t, Swimming, «ec, 


Ppasaston. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 








34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Mias G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Sc a arship 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMEN 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidentiy Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delighttul Home Schoo! 


with thorough education for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Childr 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea 
—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


PRINcEss HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. 


Principal—M Miss PA RKER. 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 


languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a 
year. Officers’ daughters, 66 guineas a year. 


MHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress : Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. A third house has just been opene d for 
elder girls wishing to apecialine in French and Domestic Scienc 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 


Special Entry, November, 1917. No Nomination required. Full particulars 


with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 


(ARETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE 


Nautical College, Pangbourne. Second term opens 16th January, 1918 


Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Terms £80 per — —Apply Messrs. DEVITT and 
MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, 


EK ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 


DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes. Physica 
Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, ‘Swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and ¢ lerg zy 


OV ER 2b. & 8 -@ &£. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for BOARDERS and ONE for DAY 


BOYS will be offered at the end of November. 





For particulars apply to WILLIAM 8, LEE, Hea d-Master, 








October “et 1917.] 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excel lent introductions given. 





Ne a cecemecenenaeenapalionnnson 
YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.2. Typewriting of all kinds. Near Charing Cross Station. 
Within a few minutes’ walk of War Office, Admiralty, Ministry of Munitions, and 
other Government Offices, Law Courts and Westminster. T.N. Gerrard 6179. 





UTHORS.—We are open to consider MSS. for publication in 

amphlet or book form.—Submit for consideration to THE LITERARY 

PCBLISHING CO., 18 Berners Street, London, W. 1. 
$< = = 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
) lal OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given 7 

0., 


MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


YN eletee os hy MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 


TUTORS. 


The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for poste as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
“YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and ~~ idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
Telephone : 5053 Central. 








Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs ef the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information dificult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFOKD STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephonc—1136 Museum. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


\CHOOLS 
S 


— 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


QouTH DEVORE H YDB O,! 
\ 


BISHOP'S TEIGNTON, nr. TEIGNMOUTH, 


MAXIMUM OF WINTER SUNSHINE. 
For rest and change in quiet and 
beautiful country surroundings. 





For illustrated Prospectus write PROPRIETOR, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ste instead of Tea, in accordance with the desire of the 
Food Controller—6 lbs. flac quality, Berry or Ground, 11s, carriage paid, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 
10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, London, E.C, 3. 


NDIGESTION and distressed Nerves competently treated by 
diet and rest. A month’s treatment frequently works wonders. Comfort and 
owny -—~ gardens.—Apply MATRON, Lady Margaret Nursing Home, 71 Upper 
Tulse Hill, 8.W. 2. 
EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
RESIDENT PATIENTS—town, country, seaside—sent free of charge. The 
Register states terms, &c., and is illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar Square, 
W.C. 2. Telegrams: “ Triform, Westrand, London:” Telephone: 1854 Gerrard. 


YQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 








thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irtsa Pornt, Limerick. 
CROOHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyleys, Frontals, &c. Golden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 
THEENIC Woven UNDERWEAR is cosy, durable and 
Guaranteed Unshrinkable. Sold in all textures and sizes direct from the 
Mills. Write for patterns aml prices. 
Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


“ARTIFICIAL TEETH (old) BOUGHT, any condition, 6d. per 


A tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2s. on silver, 3s. on gold, 83. on platinum. Cash by 
return or offer. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


RTICLES OF JEWELLERY, any description (broken or 
2 Cash by return or offer made on examination, as it is 
impossible to estimate value without. Highest market value guaranteed, If offer 


alle otherwise), bought. 


not accepted, goods returned post free. Strictly genuine. 
8S. CANN & CO., 694 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. Estd. 1850. 


TJALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 


selling make sure of their value by writing for FREE BOOKLET, which 


explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. 
E. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


(LP ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Ly writing to CRAVEN PRESS. 32 Craven Street, Strand, London, 
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| HIGH 


IRISH 


BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd. 100 years, 


050 PRIZE.—Send postage (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of {HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learnto Earn) 




















FREQUENC 


| Rheumatism, Sciatica, 


| Lumbago, Nerves, 
Bronchial Affections, 


and a wide range of ailments. 


A recognized medical system is offered in an exceedingly 
simple, inexpensive, and self-applied form, in the 


“STERLING” HIGH FREQUENCY 
VIOLET RAY GENERATOR. 


Operated from the ordinary lighting supply, alternating 
and direct current, any voltage from 90 to 250. 


Aprivate demonstration can be obtained at any time at the 
Show Rooms, or full particulars by applying for Booklet L. 


The Sterling Corporation (Great Britain), Ltd., 
16, Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


Telephone—Mayfair 2471. 











_*K’ BOOTS ror ALL? 


Unfortunately not in War-time. 
Our Fighting Men come first, 
and must have their ‘K’s! 


But there are now ‘K’ 
Boots and Shoes in reduced 
numbers for civilian wear. 





There will be ‘K’ Footwear for 
all wearers when PEACE comes. 








. 
Motor Cycles are 
maintaining at the 
Front the high 


reputation they 
hold at home ¢& 


TRIUMPH CYCLE CO., 


Ltd., 
COVENTRY. /, 
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BRITAIN’S LIFE LINE 


Do we yet fully realise what the German “ sink at sight ’’ policy 
means to Britain ? i 
‘** Britain’s Life Line ’’—and so prevent food reaching this country, 
and supplies in adequate quantities reaching our large Expeditionary 
Forces. The efforts of the Germans are frustrated by the constant 
vigilance of the Royal Navy and its auxiliaries. The Navy, which 
works “‘ out of the limelight,” is slowly but surely overcoming the 
submarine menace. The least we can do in recognition of what the 

toyal Navy has done and is doing is to see that the Royal Navy 
prisoners in the enemy countries are not forgotten. These are in 
the care of the 


. a _ 
Ladies’ Emergency Committee 
of the 
Navy League 
(President : ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 

which has had ENTIRE CHARGE since May, 1915. 

Te those in Germany and Austria substantial parcels of food- 
stuffs are sent weekly, supplemented by bread, pocket-money, and 
tobacco. Parcels of clothes are also sent at intervals. Each prisoner 
in Turkey receives weekly, money with which to buy necessaries, and 
tobacco. 

The continual rise in the price of all commodities and materials 
has increased the cost of the parcels, thereby adding considerably 
to our normal expenditure, 


WILL YOU HELP 


the Committee to maintain the supply of necessaries and comforts 
by sending a Donation or becoming a regular subscriber ? 

Cheques, &c., should be made payable to the Committee, and 
forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, 


56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 








THE CHURCH ARMY 


has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES FOR GIVING REST an 1 
COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 
VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlilo, D.D., Hon. Chiof Socretary, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. LL. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Fund, £1,980,000. Together 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £4,000,000 





Total Issued Capital and Reserves .. oe a ee es .. £7,930,0C0 
EAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 5. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may bo ascertained | 
on application, | 





<< 


QUALITY IN A CAR 


The element of quality in a car expresses ilself 
im more ways than one. Not only in the mere 
matter of appearance, but on the more important 
point of pertormance, Here is where the Austin 
bas always scored, and will score again after the 
war. Pertormance has al ways proved the efficiency 
of the Austin, and :t is efficiency which bespeaks quality in material and work- 
manship It ss quality you want both in appearance and performance, therefore 
your atter-warcar MUST bean AUSTIN 20. May we not add your name tothe 
Priority List now ? 
TH AUSTIN MOTOR CO.,LD., 479-483 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6430. Telegrams: “ Austinette Wesdo, Lo idon.” 
Vorks; Northfield, Birmingham. A’sv at Manchester, Norwich, and Paris. 
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The aim is to snap our sea communications— | 


£3,930,000 | 


ai, 


[October 





1917, 


HEROES OF MONS. 


Gen. Sir HORACE SMITH-DORRIEN, speaking recently of the retirement 
from Mons, said he could bear testimony to the extraordinary bravery and < heer- 
fulness of the rank and file. It was the most wonlerful thing they could possibly 
imagine. The mon were tired, worn out with myirching, with very sore feet 
from those very heavy roads, but they were just as cheerful as possible and all 
they wanted was to be allowed to turn round ant fight again, Y ; 


Many of these men hed the misfortune to be taken prisoners in the R streat 
! During the long time they have been in captivity they hive received the most 
inhumw treatment at the hats of the Germans. A great number of these men 
and other prisoners taken in the hard fighting ou both the Eastern and Westera 
Fronts are under the care of the 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(Rejistered under the War Charities Act). 

Parcels of fool are regularly forwarde1 to the Prisoners—over 1,009 in ali — 
now on our lists. Without these parcels they would be in a perpet tal state of 
semi-starvation, a3 the fool supplied them by the Germin authorities is not 
| sufficient for their proper nourishment as well as being unpalatable. 


WE NEED MORE FUNDS 


for the SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PARCELS anil to continue the regular supply 
of parcels so vitally necessary to our unfortunate countrymen. 99 °, reach their 
destination without let or hindrance, and are acknowledged with gratitude, Th» 
continual rise in the price of all commodities and materials has considerably 
added to our expe liture. . 

PLEASE HELP by sending a donation, becoming a regular subscriber 
‘adopting ” a Prisoner (particulars on application to the Hon. Secretary), 

Contributions gratefully acknowleljged by 

Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W, 7, 
Send for a copy of “‘A VISIT TO SWITZERLAND IN WAR TIME,”” by Curisrrve 
| KNOWLES,p rice 7d. post free. This Booklet contains reproductions of interest- 
ing photographs of British Prisoners interned in Switzerland. 





or 


MNHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY M&MoRIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 





| Patron: H.M. Tae Kiva. 
SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIE3 ARE IN THE WARD3. 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 


Treasurer: THE Ear or Ilarnrowsy. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamiroy. 


—> 


| A SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME. 





W* suggest that there can be no bettor present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the ** Specratror.” 


Send £1 8s. 2d. to the Manager, The ‘‘ Specraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send tho copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 





| The address can be altored as often as desired by the despatch of a 
| postcard to the Manager. 
| F 

| 


ill in the form below, tear out tho page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 88. 2d., or if for abroad for £1 103. 6d., in an onvelope 
addressed to ‘‘ The Manager, The * Srecraror,’ 1 Wollington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


| PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 
' 
Including postage to any part of the United King- 
dom or the British Forces in France £1 8 2 
Including postage to any of the British Colonios, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. £110 6 


To The MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
: ** SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


| (Please state Title or whether Mr., Mrs., or Misa.) 
| Address........ 


ee 
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DON’T 


WASTE PAP 


SELL IT 


AT 


GOVERNMENT 
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SCHEDULE PRICES 


FOR 


MUNITION MAKING 


TO 


ALEXANDER JACOB & CO. 


WAPPING, LONDON, €E.1. 


Established 1875. Telephone: Avenue 1423 (2 Lines). 














The Man's Chotce tn Cigarettes 


To the man whose cultivated taste de- 
mands the superlatively good cigarette 
nothing finer can be offered than Nestor. 
Wherever in any part of the world social 
life plays a part in the moulding of His- 
tory, wherever men of affairs foregather, 
there appropriate!y you wi'l find Nestor. 


Nestor Cigarettes 


(True Egyptian): 


For 35 years the Nestor SOME PoPULARSIZ&s; 


has been considered SuRFINE: 
the perfect Egyptian by 10, t/-; 20, 2/-; 25 2/6; 5% 
all those whose judg- 5/-; 100, 9 tf. 
ment counts. The Excersior ( MILpER): | 
quality always su- 10, to}d.; 25, 25; 5% 4/93 
preme, never varies. z00 8,-. 

| To-day Nestors are —— : — 


invariably the choice 
of those to whom 
quality is the first con- 
sideration. 


* Queen,’ 25,35; 100,13! 

*Setos Amber’ (Orientally 

perfumed), 10, 110; 20, 
38; 50,9/-; 100,179 


At all High-class Tobacconists and Stores 
throughout the World you can buy Nestors, 


NESTOR GIANACLIS LTD. 
CAIRO AND LONDON, 
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The Healthfulness 
and Ever-Readiness 


of Gas Fires 


Two factors principally influence the 
medical profession in its advocacy of gas 
versus coal fires in the home and at the 
office. These are healthfulness and ever- 
readiness. 


The relative healthfulness of heating 
fuels is determined by the proportion of 
radiant (or radiated) to convected heat 
produced —a_ ratio which necessarily 
the 


of the stove 


depends in no small measure on 
mechanism and structure 
itself. 
constructed that a large proportion of its 
heat was given off in the form of convec- 


The old-fashioned gas fire was so 


tion at high temperatures, creating that 
abomination of all scientists in heating— 
hot air: hence the prejudice that arose 
against gas heating. 
on the other hand, conserves and radiates 
a full half of the total calorific value of 
the fuel used, and gives off another 25 
per cent. by convectien at comparatively 


A modern gas fire, 


low temperature. Thus gas fires have 
become fully as heaithy as coal fires, 
whilst being infinitely more cleanly and 
convenient . . . therefore doctors use 
and recommend them — especially for 
sick rooms, wiere absence of the racket 
of coal-scoops and fire-irons is a marked 
advantage. 


The ever-readiness of gas fires, valuable 
also from the doctor's point of view, is an 
advantage which may further be envisaged 
from the angle of economy by house- 
holders. It is a great consideration to be 
able to command a healthy warmth at 
will; it is at least as great a boon to be 
in a position, by the simple turning of a 
tap, to limit fuel consumption to the 
actual requirements of efficiency and 
comfort. 


For scientific and medical testimony to the 
hygienic value of Gas for domestic heating, 
application is invited to the Secretary, The 
British Commercial Gas Asscciation, 47 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.t. 

W659 
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ZOROASTRIAN WORKS 


FOR GRATUITOUS PRESENTATION. 








A RECOGNITION OF DISTINGUISHED LIBERALITY. 


Tur TRUSTEES OF THE FUNDS AND PROPERTIES OF THE PARSER 
PancHaAyer OF Bompay have recently (1916) published a work 
by Professor Mills, entitled “* Tar Lore oF THE AVEsTA EXPOUNDED 
is Carecueticat DraLoavs.” It was originally intended to be 
a Catechism—from this the form. The Trustees do not sell, but 
present gratuitously to libraries and prominent persons. 

Tae Trustees or THE Str J. JeEsEnBHOY TRANSLATION FuND 
ov Bompay also do not sell. They generously purchased a large 
quantity of Professor Mills’ volume of Lectures entitled “Our 
Own Rewicion ry ANcreENtT Persia.’ They also subventioned 
the Professor's Gathas, following the kind India Office, and so of 
other works; see the Professor's list of 1917. Tue Oren Court 
PUBLISHING ComPANY also do not look for profit upon such subjects ; 
they took a thousand of the Lectures, also purchasing many of 
the author’s other works. 

A devoted Zoroastrian of London, the late Mr. N. M. Cooper, 
has left by will funds for the publication of a work by the Professor 


entitled “THe Creep or ZaratTuusaTra ”’ (1917). It is to be 
issued by the ZorRoAsTRIAN AssocrIATION OF Bomsay. Profits 
for the poor Zoroastrians of that city. 

Still another and a munificent Zoroastrian, Mr. J. F. Mapan, 


this time of Calcutta, lately requested the Professor to write an 
‘Introduction to the Study of Avesta.’ The title is ‘“‘ AnuRA 
MazpA AND THE Doctrine or Limit: BEING AN ILLUSTRATION 
or THE PERVADING AND Dominant INFLUENCE OF THE AVESTA 
vuPON THE Exitic-JewisH, CHRISTIAN, AND MUHAMMADAN 
RELIGIONS, AND UPON THE GREEK AND GNosTIC PHILOSOPHIES, 
WITH THEIR MopERN Successors * (1917). It awaits the printer. 
The Professor is adding a more popular summary. The initiative 
to this last is owing to Mr. J. C. Coyasenr, an earnest Zoroastrian, 
likewise of Coleutta. 

Messrs. Cowasjee Dinshaw Brothers, of Aden (Arabia) and 
ot Bombay, have lately (1917) purchased a goodly number (200) 
of the ‘* Lectures ”’ (see above) for gratuitous presentation to 
libraries and to prominent persons. While the singular devotion 
of Mr. JAmMesuip BAHEMEN, of Teheran, Persia, in the original 
home of Zoroastrianism, should not be forgotten. He purchased, 
also for gratuitous presentation, a goodly number (100) of the 
Professor's ‘‘ Yasna I.,”’ with the Avesta, Pahlavi, Persian, and 
Sanskrit texts, together with the author’s own Sanskrit version— 
accented—(1910). 

Libraries desirous of obtaining any of the above works may 
address the various bodies and persons named to the care of the 
author. The latter, notwithstanding his advanced age (80) and 
his suffering condition, is getting on with his very practical trans- 
lations of the Avesta into its twin-sister Vedic, and other, Sanskrit. 
See J.R.A.S., 1916, and July and October, 1917; see also the 
Bombay Branch of J.R.A.S., 1917; see Sanskrit Research, 
Bangalore (the Sanskrit Academy of India), 1916, 1917; J.A.O.S, 


’ 


1917 (?). These translations were begun so long ago as the date 
of Roth’s “ Festgruss,”’ 1893. See Y.I., 1910; Z.D.M.G., 1911, 


1912, 1914; Muséon, Louvain, 1912, 1914, &e; ‘ The Dictionary 
of the Gathas,” Vol. IIL., pp. 623-1197, published 1913, was again 
kindly subventioned by Government, the Trustees of the Funds 
of the P.P. taking a good portion. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, ls, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
! Ww feltington Gasca, Givend, London, 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furnitura in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Exeellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm . SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ihe VALUABLE COLLECTION of COINS er by the late 
MANN, Esq. RNS 

\ ESSRS SOTHEBY, W ILKINSON, & 

*: will SELL byAUCTION at their Large Galleries, 54 ‘and 35 Ne 
1, on MONDAY, October 29th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock precise ly, 
“ithe valuable COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, EARLY BRITISH, ANGLO- 

SAXON, ENGLISH, and SCOTTISH COLNS, &c., formed by the late Alexander 

Mann, Eaq., F.R.N.S., of Neath Lodge, Kew Gardens, London, W. (sold by order 

of the Executors). 





9 


W.c, 


ALEXANDER 
HODGE 


w Bond Street, 






May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, Price 2s. 6d. each. 
DRAWINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


M will SELL by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, 
W.1, on THURSDAY, November Ist, and Following Day, at ONK o'clock precisely, 

DRAWINGS and ENGRAVINGS, comprising the Property of a Collector, and 
including Drawings by and after the Old Masters of the Dutch, Italian,and English 
Schools; the Property of Major Norris, The White House, Lower pasildon, Berk- 
shire ; the Property of the late George Manville Fenn, Esq., of Isleworth, Middlesex ; 
the Property of W. P. Dando, Esq., 26 Woodstock Avenue, Golder’s Green, N.W. 
and the Property of a Collector recently deceased (sold by Order of the Exec utors), 
comprising Old Master Drawings, also Engravings in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line, 
both framed and in portfolio; by famous Engravers of the English School ; 
Engravings by and after A. Van Ostade, A. Diirer, Rembrandt van Rijn, M 
Raimondi, R. Nanteuil, &e 


also 


A. 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


Memories of Sixty Years 
EARL OF Patan 


“ Their value lies in their describing from within the life of 
a nobleman during a period which closes with the prospect 
of a social upheaval . capital reading.’’"—The Times. 

happy in its outlook, mellow and tolerant in its 

chillies: genial and intimate in its stories, quietly humorous 
in every sense ‘ sporting.’ ’’—Daily Chronicle. 

little stories full of travel pictures , glimpses 
of interesting personalities holds a mirror up to the 
Victorian age.’’—Morning Post. 
With 8 Photogravure Plates. 6d. net 


The Marne—and After 


MAJOR A. CORBETT-SMITH 


(Author of *‘ The Retreat from Mons” 

“It is by suitable anecdotes and scraps of conversation 
overheard in the ranks that Major Corbett-Smith excels 
opportune and — remarks on the political aspects of 
the war.’—The Times 

ar brings out so clearly the epic qualities 
great sacrifice. episodes of gallantry beyond words 
, real humour.’’—Observer. 
most vigorously told. 


“ 


128 


of the 


All he writes has the stern 


realism, the grim humour, which characterises only the de- 
scriptions of an eye-witness the breathless narra- 
tive.”"—Morning Post. 

With 4 Photographs and Maps. Third Impression. 5s. net 


The Long Trick 


“ BARTIMEUS” 


a Nobody since Marryat has come within miles of ‘ Bar- 
timeus ’ as a painter of naval portraits. The Navy ought to 
crown him its laureate.'’"—Evening Standard. 

comes like the invasion of the sea-wind into the 
vapours of city and town with its sturdy touch of reality and 
cheer.”—Morning Post. 
Third Impression. net 


The Soul of a Bishop 


H. G. wats 


: in nothing perhaps more interesting than in its 
showing of the difference that has been made by the war 
and its implied forecast of the social and religious life that 
is to follow the war.’’-—The Times. 

“ The Bishop is absolutely and, at times, ridiculously human 


Os. 


“e 


Lady Sunderbund is one of the best of all Mr. Wells’ charac- 
ters.’’—Scotsman. 
Third Impression. 6s. net 


The Tree of Heaven 


MAY SINCLAIR 


The story of a Hampstead family, its reactions to the Great 
War, and consequent growth from spiritual childhood to 
maturity. 

és. net. 


The Road to Mandalay 


B. M. CROKER 


“ The curse of the cocaine drug, German intrigue in Burma and 
love a story to be read with pleasure.’"—The Times. 


Wolf-Lure r 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 


unfailing charm complete success 
the old Count’s death-bed scene being worthy of mention in 
the same breath with that of Colonel Newcome.”’ obe 


‘| Son of Kazan 
JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Mr. Curwood’s romance is even richer, his insight deeper, 
the glamour of his story-telling greater in this tale of Baree 
cub of Grey Wolf and Kazan, than it was in ‘** Kazan. 


Os. 


Flower of the Dark 


JOSEPH KEATING 


‘ Originality and atmosphere ... the Welsh characteristics 

of song, religion, idiom and democracy.'’—Glasgow Herald. 
An energetic story of love and dealings with the Germans.” 
Daily News 


CASSELL & CO. Ltd. 4 


net. 


—Ol 


net. 


os 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 





LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 4, 
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From Williams & Norgate’s List 


¥ “Just out. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CINEMA 


Its Present Position and Future Possibilities. (Being the Report 

of and chief evidence taken by the Cinema Commission of 

Inquiry, instituted by the National Council of Public Morals.) 

“ Brom this report there is to be gleaned an immense quantity 

of interesting matter, based on common sense... and on & just 
appreciation of the dignity and immeasurable scope of the kinema, 

— Manchester Guardian. 





Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 


MARGARET ATHELING 
AND OTHER POEMS 


By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, Author of “ Light on the Four 
Gospels from the Sinai Palimpsest,” etc. 

“The verses are always formally correct and scholarly in ex- 

pression.” —Scotsman. 








Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge. 


107 Volumes in Cloth. Is. 3d. net cach Volume. 
2s. 6d. net in Leather. 


No. 107. 





Now ready. 


SERBIA 


By L. F WARING, B.A. (T.C. Dublin). With a Preface by 
His Exccllency JOVAN M. JOVANOVITCH, the Serbian 
Minister, and a Map. 





Writings by L. P. JACKS 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; Editor of ‘‘ The 
Hibbert Journal.’”’ Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 
each Volume. 

Ready October 30:— 
Vol. 4 The Country Air. 
Vol. 5. All Men are Ghosts. 
Vol. 6 Among the Idolmakers, 
Volumes previously issued :— 
1. Mad Shepherds (The Snarley Bob Stories). 
“It is a book to be read, and not once only.”—Daily News. 
2. From the Human End. 
A Collection of Essays on urgent questions of the day. 

“ A series of essays which every politician, every publicist ought 
to read.’’-— Star. 

3. Philosophers in Trouble. A Volume of Stories. 

“ Quaint humour, brilliantly playful satire, and literary refine- 
ment,”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 

“ A volume of real importance for any true estimate of the morals 
and educational influences affecting the country at the present 
time.” —The Times. 
London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C. 2. 


————— es = 


Seeley, Service €& C2 
MODERN WHALING & BEAR HUNTING. A Record of 


Present-Day Whaling. W. G. Burn Murdooh, F.R.3.G.S., 110 ee. 
2is. nett. 
NEW VOL. In NEW ART LIBRARY. 


WATER COLOUR PAINTING. Alfred W. Rich. 

















With over 60 


Illustrations. 7s. 6d. nett. 
THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE, An Account of its Growth, 
Extent and Prospects, J. Saxon Mills, M.A, (Camb.). 8s. 6d. nett. 


Science of To-day Series. Latest Vol. 
AIRGRAFT OF TO-DAY. C.C. Turner, Lieut. R.N.V.R. 
Two Standard Reciters. 
THE GOLDEN RECITER. Recitations and Readings from Kipling, 
Btevenson, Conan Doyls, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, Pinero, eto. 
THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. Recitations and Readings 
trom Anstey, Barrie, Crockett, Jerome, Pinero, Owen Seaman, G. B. Shaw, eto. 
Con over 700 pages, 3s. 6d. nett each. 
Thin paper pocket edition, 5s. nett each. 
THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. A Little Scrip of Good Counsel for Travollers. 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, 8s. 6d. nett. Thin paper edition, leather, 53. nett. 
‘* A little book of grave and beautiful thoughts." — Guardian. 
“ Bir A. T. Quiller-Couch Is the prince of Anthologists.”—Glasgow Evening News, 


38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.G. 1, 


6s. nett. 








£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 
&fe offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for ESSAYS 
a subjects of vital importance and for short trans!ations from FRENCH, SPANISH 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. Sond P.O. 7d. for Spocimen Number, with 
full particulars :— 
THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.0. 2. 





OOK BARGAINS.—Write for my New Catalogue of Books 

in all Branches of Literature, New as Published, now offered at Greatly 

Reduced Prices. Literature, Science, eg Travel, Biography, and Fiction.— 
-57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


HZ. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, & 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


Church and State in England to the 


Death of Queen Anne. 
By the Rev. HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, D.D., late 
Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical Histo Cambridge. With a 
Preface by the Rev. E.W. Watson, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. 8vo, 15s. net. 





Selections from the Correspondence 
of the First Lord Acton. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE 
FIGGIS, Litt.D., and REGINALD V. LAURENCE, M.A. 
Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, Lady Blenner- 
hassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 8vo. 145s. net. 
““ In his letters we get many impressive glimpses of the immensity 
of the man, and of the far-reaching influence of what may perhaps be 
called his spiritual statesmanship.’’—Mornina Post. 





Days of Destiny: War Poems at 
Home and Abroad. 
By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES, The Rifle Brigade. Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“* What moves him to his finest singing is the love of his country’s 
beauty. This is the passion which inspired ‘ A Vision of England,’ 
the poem which has the sweetest music and the fullest emotion of all 
the book. The beautiful poem, ‘To the Little Children, 
Fatherless,’ is one from which few readers will turn away disappointed.” 

—Tue Toss. 
Celestial Objects for Common Tele- 
scopes. 
By the Rev. T. W. WEBB, M.A.,B.R.A.S. Thoroughly revised 
by the Rev. T. E. ESPIN, M.A., F.R.A.S. Sixth Edition. 
Two Vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. I. contains a New Map of the Moon in Four Quadrants 
by WALTER GOODACRE, F.R.AS. 

** Its characteristics, as an astronomical handbook, remain as unique 
as its scope and purpose are admirable and its aid indispensable,” 

—EnGuisH Mrcuanio. 











Thrice through the Dark Continent: 
1913-1916. 
By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D. 
8vo. 14s. net. 
* It deals with many African problems, and his views on the work 
being done and the methods employed are sound and sensible. He 
does not hesitate to criticise.’—Tus Arrican WoRLD. 


Patriotism. National and International. 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
“A thoughtful, interesting, and suggestive study of the causes of the 
war, and the break-up of the older traditional notions of Nationality 
and Internationalism.”’—Tusz ScoTsMAn. 
Horace and his Age. 
A Study in Historical Background. 
By the Rev. J. F. DALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient 
Classics, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Mystery of Gabriel. 
By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of ‘“ The House of Peace.’ 
Crown 8vo. 

Lines in Verse and Fable. 
By LORD BRAYE. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

Allusion to the present War, of which the writer published a 
forecast (Selected Poems, 1887); to Leo XITI.'s recollection of 

Bible reading by the blind in London; to Pilcher’s death in the 

writer's park, with a lament that aviation should be devoted to 

man’s destruction instead of conversion, etc., etc. 


With Map and 60 Illustrations. 








’ 


5s. net. 








OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. By | THE VITAL ELEMENT 1N 
Dr. A. tl THE PURLIO POETRY. By J.Sr. Log Sreacgeyr. 
THE FUTU BE PUB . vA yf ayy 
DATA “RVICE FROM OONTRACT TO STATUS. 
HEALTH SERVICES. Bey A. By Sir ARTHUR OLay, Bart. 
NAV. 


BREND, M.D. (State Medic 
THE WAR AND THE NAVAL THE LETTS. By ©. HaGpuae 
Wariaut, LL.D. 


fh ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 
a: hn Usiiea WHAT IS AUSTRIA? By Hewar 
OF 8ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. = . 
By Rose G. KINGSLEY. WICKHAM STBED. ; 
SOME SOLDIER POETS. By Epmunpd | THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
GossE, C.B. BAGHDAD. By Lovat FRasuR. 








~ OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. Price 5s. 
The English Historical Review. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 

1.— Articles. 
THE NAMES AND NUMBERS OF MEDIEVAL POPES. By KR. L, POOLS. 
THE OFFICE OF WARDEN OF THE MARCHES, By Miss R, R. Rep. 
THE IRISH LEVIES DURING THE GREAT FRENCH WAR. By D. A. 


CHART. 
2.—Notes and Documents. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.G. 4 


3.—Reviews of Bocks. 4.—Short Notices. 
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CHATTO« WINDUS 








New Fiction. 





THE WOMAN OF THE HORIZON. 


A Daring Romatice of 1913. 


Third large Edition in the press. 


MISSING t Ry F. E. PENNY. Sccond Impression. A Great Novel of India and the War. 
THE COMING. By J. G. SNAITH. A Stirring Tale of What Is and Might Be. 


Second Impression. 


By GILBERT FRANKAU. 


TROUBLERS OF THE PEACE. By NETTA SYRETT. A Study of Emotions and Conventions. 5s. net 


THE BORN FOOL. By JOHN WALTER BYRD. A very distinguished first Novel. €s. net. 





LETTERS 
TO HELEN 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ARTIST ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT. 


By KEITH HENDERSON 


With 12 coloured Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cleth, Gs. net. 


LYNTON & 
LYNMOUTH 


A PAGEANT OF CLIFF AND MOOR. 
1.AND. A Book for all Lovers of History 
and J,andseape. 


By JOHN PRESLAND 
With Illustrations in Colour 


By F. J. WIDGERY 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


GK CHE 


Or 


Crown 

' 8vo, 
h - cloth, 
me 5s.net. 











Books and Persons 


BEING COMMENTS ON A PAST EPOCH, 1908-11, 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Third Impression. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


German Problems and 


Personalities 
By CHARLES SAROLEA 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. {Shortly. 


Forty Years of “Spy” 
By LESLIE WARD 


New and Cheaper Edition, with over 150 Illustrations in 
Colour and Monochrome. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 


By the Wayside 


Il'ustrated and rendered from the Danish 
of Viggo Stuckenberg by UNA HOOK 


Small Feap. 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. Shortly. 








Look ! We Have Come 
Through 


Poems by D. H. LAWRENCE 


Small Feap. 4to, boards, 5s. net. 


The City of Fear 


In which is incorporated ‘“ The Guns.” 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 


Second Impression. Small Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. Gd. nets 


Ardours & Endurances 
Poems of Peace and War 
By ROBERT NICHOLS 


Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


One of Us 


The Famous Novel in Verse. 
By GILBERT FRANKAU Illustrated 
by “FISH” 


Feap. 4to, boards, 5s. net. 
Also a Special Edition, limited to 110 copies, of which 
roo are for sale, each signed by the Author and the 
Artist, parchment, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 





The Party. By ANTON TCHEHOV. Translated from the Russian by ConsTaNcE GARNETT. Vol. IV. of 


“ The Tales of Tchehov.”’ 


Pott Svo, cloth, 2s. Gd. net; 


leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


A Ride on a Rocking-Horse. 4 wAcie rar FOR CHILDREN. Told and Coloured by RACHEL 
MARSHALL. 


Feap. 4to, boards, 3s: Gd. net. 


Cs. net, 
és. net. 


6s. net, 


{Shortly. 
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MARTIN’S 


LANE, W.C. 
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The Great Books of 1917 


PUBLISHED BY 


HODDER G&G STOUGHTON 































The Book that has already made ‘history 


MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY. By JAMES w. 


GERARD, late U 5. Ambassador in Berlin. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


An inside picture of Sie and W ar 
by the man who tried to save Nurse Cavell 


A DIPLOMATIC DIARY. By HUGH GIBSON, First. secretary 


Mr. Brand Whitlock in the American Legation at Brussels. Published with the permission of the 
US. State Department. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 





Has Releaion been worth while ? 


THE STORY OF THE SALONICA ARMY. ByG. WARD 


PRICE, the Official Correspondent with the Allied Forces in the Balkans. Illustrated. 6s. net 


An international event is the appearance of 
this new and terrible indictment of Germany 


THE CRIME. By the Author of “J’ACCUSE.” 


Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s Classic History of the War 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE AND 
FLANDERS. By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


VOL. I.—1914. With maps, plans and diagrams. 38rd Edition. 6s. net 
VOL. II.—1915. With maps, plans and diagrams. 2nd Edition, 6s. net 
“A Classic.”—Sir W. Robertson Nicoll in “* The British Weekly.” 
** A book of invaluable interest.”—Colonel A. M. Murray in *“‘ The Observer.” 
“ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has the true heart of the Military Historian.”’—‘* Spectator.” 
“ The second volume comes up to the standard set by the first, and cannot be neglected by any student of the 


War.” Professor Pollard in “* The Daily Chronicle.” 


A German's revelations of Turkey in War-time 


TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By Dr. 
H. STUERMER, late Correspondent of the “ Cologne Gazette” in Constantinople. The author 


makes a formal statement on oath that he has written this book to relieve his conscience. 6s. net 


Autocracy’s last stand—Why autocratic 
Germany hates and fears democracy 


GERMANY—THE NEXT REPUBLIC? By CARL Ww. 
ACKERMAN, late accredited representative of the United Press in Germany. 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 








The The German | lie that France was the aggressor 


THE LIE OF AUGUST 3rd, 1914. Translated from the French and 


supported by official documents in the possession of the French Ministry of War. 6s. net 


Note by the Publishers: Hodder & Stoughton 


So great is the demand for all these books that readers 
are likely to experience delay in obtaining copies unless 
orders are placed NOW 













HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London, E.C. 4. 





Warwick Square, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 
CHARLES DILKE 


Begun by STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P., and com- 
pleted by GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. 36s. net. 


GEORGE WYNDHAM—RECOGNITA 


By CHARLES T.GATTY. “A book more appro- 
priate to its subject than any formal biography 
would have been, because what George Wyndham 
was matters more than what he did.” —The Times. 

7s. 6d. net. 


SIR COLIN C. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, 








K.C.S.I, LL.D. &. LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF. Edited by his Niece, Miss MARY A. 
HOLLINGS. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 72 YEARS 


By the HON. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, 
M.A., Author of ‘‘ Readings on the Divina Com- 
media of Dante.’’ 12s. net. 


WILKES AND THE CITY 


By Sir WILLIAM P. TRELOAR, Bart. A book 
which sheds new light on the personality of 
Wilkes and on his work as City Magnate and 
public man. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE FAITH OF A FARMER 


Extracts from the Diary of William Dannatt, of 
Great Waltham. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY. 5s. net. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF 
BRITISH STATESMANSHIP 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, “ Mr. Barker is always 
well-informed, and he brings wide reading and 
great industry to bear upon these questions, which 
are at the moment of such vital importance, and 
all that he says is worth attention.”—The Times. 
10s. 6d. net. 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE 


A Diplomatist’s Diary during the Dardanelles 
Expedition, April to September, 1915. By LEWIS 
EINSTEIN, late Special Agent at the American 
Embassy, Constantinople. 6s. net. 


22 MONTHS UNDER FIRE 


By Brigadier-General H. PAGE CROFT, C.M.G., 
M.P. The record of a Member of Parliament 
who joined his Territorial regiment on the out- 
break of war, and took a long and continuous part 
in the fighting- 5s. net. 


RUSTIC SOUNDS 


And other Studies in Literature and Natural 
History. By Sir FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.S. 
6s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


UNCONQUERED. 





By MAUD DIVER, Author of “Captain 

Desmond, V.-C.,”’ &c. 6s. net. 
HAWK OF THE DESERT 

By G. E. MITTON. 5s. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











—- 


just out, A sensational disclosure of the boundless 


demands made by Germany’s leading men. 


GERMANY’S 
ANNEXATIONIST AIMS 


By S. GRUMBACH. Translated, abbreviated, 
and introduced by J. ELLIS BARKER, Author 
of ‘“‘ Modern Germany,” etc. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is the most comprehensive statement of Germany’s 
annexationist aims that has been published. The annexationis¢ 
demands of the leading German rulers, statesmen, politicians, 
professors, generals, business men, publicists, etc., are given, and 
their pronouncements carefully classified. Those who wish to know 
what are Germany’s aims regarding Belgium, France, Russia, the 











British Empire, Turkey, the Far East, America, the World, will find 

& special chapter devoted to each subject. The book is a mine of 

information. 

OQOCTOBER. THE 6s. 

THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF “M. GERMAN TRADE AFTER THE 

en a IRS. B ay A WAR. By William Harbutt Dawson. 

COOLS ORAL RRS S Se LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND 
THE UNITED STATES. By SIR CHARLES _ By Ber- 
Edward P nard Holland, 0.B 

THE PLACE NAMES OF ENGLAND. NATIONAL EDUCATION AND 

mH FINAL SUPE LEME ntorrHe | NATIONAL LIFE. By J. B. @. 

de Montmorency. 


8. (With 
THE STATE AND THE MOTHER, 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY NEGO- 
TIATIONS. (With Map.) 


THE ore OF THE WAR. By 
Colonel W. 8. Blood. (With Map.) 


LKAN Map. 
WORLD CONGESTION AND THE 
REAL ARMAGEDDON. By H. G. 
Hutchinson. 
A NEW INDIA: THE MALAY 
— TES. By Arnold Wright... (With 
ap.) 








LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


Messrs. Constable’ S ‘List 
NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES, 








J. O. P. BLAND. 














LI HUNG CHANG. 6s, net. 
PROF. THOMAS M. KETTLE. 
THE WAYS OF WAR. 78. 6d. net. 
HERMANN FERNAU. 
THE COMING DEMOCRAGY. _ «é-. nei. 
LT.-COL. F. E. WHITTON. 
A HISTORY OF POLAND. 8s. 6d. net. 


R. W. SETON WATSON. 











THE RISE OF NATIONALITY IN 
THE BALKANS 10s. 6d. net. 
C. D. WINSLOW (of the French Air Service), 

WITH THE FRENCH FLYING 
CORPS. 3s. 6d. net. 
READY NEXT WEEK, 

NEW AND OLD. 
By EDITH SICHEL. With an Introduction by A, C oan EY 
d. net. 


and two portraits. 





NOVELS. 5s. net each. 
GONE TO EARTH. MARY WEBB. 
HAPHAZARD. W. F. CASEY. 
KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 


TALBOT MUNDY. 
A GLORY OF ARMOUR. 


NOEL FLEMING. 


LONDON : CONSTABLE AND co., L TD. 
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Macmillan’: s New Books 


NEW NOVELS. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
The Dwelling-Place of Light. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard 
Carvel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of “The House of Mirth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
6s. nes. 

Punch—“ There are episodes in ‘Summer’ that seem to me to come 
as near perfection in their telling as anything I am ever likely to read, 
and when you have enjoyed them for yourself I fancy you will be 
inclined, to join me in very sincere gratitude for work of such rare 


quality.” 


Christine. By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Land and W ater. —To be read, let us hope, wherever the English 
tong mie is spoken.” : ee ee 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


The Romance of King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table. 
Abridged from Malory’s Morte D’Arthur by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD. With sixteen Plates in 
Colour, Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Decora- 
tions in line by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Ordinary Edition. Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 509 copies. Demy 4to. 
42s. net. 
SLR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Sacrifice, and other Plays. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Crown 8vo, 
5s. net 
CONTENTS : .- Sanyasi or the Asectic; II., Malini; 
LIl,, Sacrifice. ; , The King and Queen. 


STEPHEN GRAH AM’S- NEW BOOK, 


Priest of the Ideal. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ With the 
Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,”’ &c. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.— A book which many people will find attractive. 
. It describes a pilgrimage of Glastonbury, Lona, and other haunts 
of anc ient holiness, . It is much the best of Mr. Graham's recent 


books.’ 


Main Currents of European 
History, 1815-1915. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of History in King’s Colloge, Univ ersity of London. 
With Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 

The Outlook.—‘ One of the best text-books on the subject that 

has been written.” = ae ; 
A History of the French 
Novel. (To the Close of the 19th 
Century.) 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. and Hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon. ., late Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. I., from 
the beginning to 1800. 18s. net. 


The Times.—* The world of scholarship will welcome another 
monument, of his inexhaustible store of learning.’ 








About Winchester College. 
By A. K. COOK. To which is prefixed De Collegio 
Wintoniensi by Ropert MATHEW. With Illustrations, 
8vo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—“ No Wykchamist should be without this book, on which 

Mr. Cook has lavished the work of years and incorporated the labours 

of many farergnne rs.” 


Sermons Preached in 
Westminster Abbey 


By R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., Canon of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Problems of the Self: an Essay 

based on the Shaw Lectures given in the 

University of . a ee March, 1914. By 
JOHN LAIRD, M.A -rofessor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the Queen’s University of ‘Belfast. 
8vo. 12s. net. 

The Belfast News Letter —‘‘ While it will chiefly attract philosophical 
and theelogical students, there is much in it that is interesting and 
intelligible to general readers. His style is clear and not too technical, 
and from time to time he uses happy illustrations.’ 


Logic as the Science of the 

Pure Concept. 
Translated from the Italian of BENEDETTO 
CROCE by DOUGLAS AINSLIE, B.A. (Qxon.), 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. 14s. net. 

True Tales of Indian Life. 
By DWIJENDRA NATH NEOGI, B.A., Author of 
** Sacred Tales of India,’’ &c. Lllustrated. Crown 8vo. 
2s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2 





COLLINS’ LIST. 


READY NOVEMBER ist. 


THE GULF. 
A Novel. By HUGH F. SPENDER. Author of “ The 
Machine.” Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

This novel contains a profound and moving study of love across the gulf created 
by the war. “ The Gulf” has many exciting episodes, especially in the escape of 
the hero from a German military prison. A graphic account is given of the life 
and training of the German university student and officer; and there are many 
interesting glimpses of the uns scrupulous cunning with which the War Lords 
of Germany pursued their design of conquest. Throughout the book there is a fine 
flavour of humour. 





IN GREAT DEMAND. —~™t™s 
Second Impression in the Press. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By HENRY JAMES. Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure 
of Drawing by W. Rothenstein. 5s. net. 

“The greatest delight that literature has had to offer for many a year. The 
mere sight is enough to make any one who has ever held a pen in his hand consider 
his art afresh in the light of this extraordinary example of it.”—T7‘he Times Literary 
Supplement. 





Second Impression. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS. 


By JEAN ROY. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Written by a domestic servant, it is a vivid narrative of her life at home as a 
child, as a tailoress starving in lodgings on six shillings a week at the age of fourteen, 
as a barmaid in a small public-house, as a stewardess on a river steamer, and finally 
as a domestic servant. 

‘ Fields of the Fatherless’ is a remarkable book comedy as well as 
tragedy is associated with Jean's eventful career. . the faculty of seeing 
the funny side of things carried her through many trials and vicissitudes.”—The 
Glasgow Citizen. 











TURGENEV. 


By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by JOSEPH 
CONRAD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Although the books about Turgenev are numerous, we do not know of one 
that can compare with Mr. Garnett’s fascinating and valuable study of the novelist 
It is undoubtedly the be at critical book iu the Engiish language on Turgenev, and 
it is likely to remain so.’’"—The Outloc ok. 


The literary event of the year. A second large edition is ‘almost 
ready 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 


By HENRY JAMES. 2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two 
Photogravures, 12s net. 
‘Most extraordinary and fascinating . - Wwe would not have missed 
them for the world. Unique in literature.” —The t imes, 
" Thrilling revelations | of the workings of an artist's $ s mind "—The Nation 





~ Unanimously acclaimed the greatest war book | of the w ar, A 
second large edition is now ready : 


MARCHING ON TANGA. 


By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. Extra Crown 8vo, 
with map, and 30 illustrations taken on the spot by the author. 
6s. net. 
‘ One of the best books inthe world . a migical hook.”’—Everyman 
‘In no invented adventure story ct mula you find more thrilling incidents,’ 
ruth: 
A second large edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward's great war nove! 
will be ready in a few oo : 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


‘A picture drawn from a thousand lives truth and feeling to which 


none can fail to respond.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Missing ’ will thrill thousands of readers. . foritisa very vigorous.and 
very daring exercise in imagination.” —The Dat ly Tele graph. 


cf Mr. Pickthall’s brilliant novel has won the success predicted for 
it by the Sheffield Telegraph and has gone into a second large 
edition : OF A BY 

By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the 


Fisherman.” Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. ne 


“ His Knights of Araby are poets and princes, doers and dreamers.”"—The Times. 
“* The Arabian Nights’ written by a realist.”—Everyman. 


W. E. FORD: A Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. Extra 
Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net, 

‘An absorbingly interesting book, . The modern public schools, ‘ those 
ana and physical tanneries,’ as Ford the elder called them, are being mercilessly 
criticised on all hands. Here is a criticism that is not only destructive but con- 
structive, a criticism made ge ntly, patiently, with that quiet honesty that is worth 
a dozen storms of invective.” —T he Observer. 


Miss Cicely Hamilton’s Dramatic Account ‘of the § Sack of Senlis : 


SENLIS. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobson’s,”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo, with 1] [llustrations. 3s 6d. net. 
“Tt illustrates the devil that is in the Germans, and which must be exorcised 
if the re is ever to be peace in the world.’’—She fie ld Daily Telegraph 
‘Se nlis’ is | ac charming and a stirring book.’ '— Everyman. 
‘REz ADY NOVE MBER 15th. 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 
By the late R. E. Vernépe, Second-Lieut. The Rifle Brigade. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 63. net. 
THE LOVING HISTORY OF PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL. 
By Maurice Hewtett. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
AN AUTUMN SOWING. 
By E. F. Benson. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON: 48 Pall Mall, S.W. 1, W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD, 
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THE BLACK MAN’S PART IN THE WAR.* 
rp AUCKUAND GEDDES said the other day that, for every man in 
the Army who was actively engaged in fighting at a given moment, 
twenty-four men were hard at work in connexion with the war. 
The statement illustrated the complexity of modern warfare and 
the importance of the unarmed labourer as an assistant to the 
fighting man. In the present war this is generally understood, 
but it was not always so. When we invaded the Crimea we had 
no labour corps. The troops on the plateau above Balaclava 
through the winter of 1854-55 starved within a few miles of abundant 
supplies because there were no proper means of transport and no 
road along which vehicles could move readily. The Gonera] 
declared that he could not spare soldiers from the trenches for road- 
making ; the trenches were indeed very thinly held. No one at 
the War Office had foreseen the necessity of enlisting large gangs of 
labourers to keep the troops properly fed and equipped, and it was 
not till after months of hardship that a corps of navvies was sent 
out to the Crimea. 
course. It is common knowledge that there are in France many 


thousands of British workers who never hear a shot fired, but are | 





Nowadays this would be done as a matter of | 


nevertheless indispensable to the comfert and efficiency of the | 


Army. The problem of finding labour for the manifold tasks that 
have to be performed—not merely in constructing fortifications, 
but in making new roads and railways, in unloading ships, and in 
transporting the stupendous quantities of food, munitions, and 
stores of every kind that a modern army requires—is as important 
end diflicult as any problem of the war. The Germans have tried 
to solve it by compelling the people of the occupied territories to 
work for them, but this forced labour is probably inefficient as a 
rule because the poor slaves are ill fed and harshly treated. We 
have done better because we have called on the immense reserves 
of coloured labour in the Empire to supply voluntary workers, 
who are well fed and well paid, and cheerfully assist us in the 
struggle for liberty. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s little book on the part that the coloured 
races aro playing in the war is interesting and informing, especially 
from this point of view. He begins by reminding us that 

“ The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland rules more 
or less directly some 44,700,000 Africans, about 1,700,000 Afra- 
mericans in the West Indies, Honduras and Guiana, and about 
338,000 Oceanic Negroes, Melanesians and Polynesians in the 
Pacific archipelagoes. And in addition the Daughter Nation of 
the South African Union governs another 4,000,000 of Bantu 
Negroes, Hottentots and half-breeds ; lastly, the Commonwealth 
of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand are responsible 
for the safe-keeping and weliare of about 400,000 Papuans, 150,000 
Australoids, and 100,000 Polynesians, Melanesians and Micro- 
nesians,”’ 

Our Asiatic subjects are more than six times as numerous, but our 
fifty-one million negroes are not greatly inferior in numbers to the 
sixty-one million white people within the Empire, and their help, 
freely and loyally tendered, has been most valuable. The author 
proves his case by taking each negro country in turn, describing 
its races, and showing what they have done in the war. British 
West Africa naturally comes first. Nigeria alone contains over 
sixtecn million negroes, seme of whom aro among the best native 
troops that we have. The French Senegalese battalions have done 
magnificent service on the Western Front, and their southern 
neighbours under our rule have an equally fine record in the African 
eampaigns. The Hausa of Nigeria and the Mandingoes of Gambia 
and Sierra Leone make first-rate soldiers, and have faced German 
troops and their machine-gun fire without flinching. Ebrima 
Jalu, a Mandingo sergeant-major in the West African Frontier 
Force, received the D.C.M. in 1916 for his gallantry in a severe 
action in the Cameroons. When his white officer had been killed, 
he took command of his sector and directed the guns for several 
hours until another officer could reach him. Sergeant-Major 
Ebrima Jalu is not the only hero of his race. It is good to know 
that all these West African troops, perhaps thirty thousand in 
number, are volunteers, and that they enlist with the warm approval 
of their people. 
popularity of Brit'sh ru'e in West Africa than the anecdote which 
Sir Harry Johnston cites from Southern Nigeria early in the war :— 

“The people of New Calabar and their hereditary enemies, 
the people of Okrika, had now sworn blood brotherhood (lest their 
intertribal quarrels should embarrass us), and had brought in 
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£1,000—each tribe contributing £500—which they begged the 
local Political Officer to forward as a token of personal loyalty 
to the King. They wrote letters in broken English saying that 
they wanted to help in the great War because they were grateful 
for having such good and kind rulers. The whole division con- 
tributed £1,600 for War funds. This means a great deal when one 
realises what keen, hard-headed traders are the few headmen with 
money, and how comparatively poor (except in food stuffs) are 
the mass of the people.” 


Attempts were made by Turkish agents to rouse the Mohammedans 
of Nigeria against us, but not even the ruling Fula caste, whom 
we had to fight when we took over Nigeria, would pay any attention 


| to these sedition-mongers. 


On the other side of the continent there are many fine fighting 
races under our rule. The Sudanese negroes, the people of Uganda, 
the Masai of East Africa, the clever but rather unstable Somalis, 
are well known for their military qualities. Sir Harry Johnston, 
speaking from personal experience of past campaigns against the 
Nyasa Arabs, commends also the Yao, Atonga, and Angoni tribes 
of Nyasaland, who furnish many recruits to the King’s African 
Rifles. He recalls a story of an Angoni sergeant in the Northern 
Rhodesia Police who, in a desperate little action with a superior 
enemy force, had seen his officer killed beside him. The sergeant 
then stood over the body and called on his comrades to hold their 
ground and continue firing. This they did until in a lull they were 
able to retire, taking the officer's body with them. This brave 
Angoni was recommended for the D.C.M. Incidentally the author 
tells us that the negroes of German East Africa are akin to those 
of British East Africa and Nyasaland, and like them use Swahili 
as a lingua franca. They were well treated by Major von Wissmann 
and other early administrators, but in recent years their interests 
have been completely subordinated to German greed :— 

“The general cry of the natives in German East Africa since the 
victories of the allied troops has been, ‘ Watu wa kumi-na-tano 
wametoka; wasirudi.” ‘The people of “15” have departed ; 
may they never return.’ The ‘15’ refers to the lowest number 
of lashes with hippopotamus hide which were administered by the 
Germans for minor offences. The natives would regard with terror 
any possibility of the return of the Germans. In one district 
where a small British column temporarily occupied the country 
and were welcomed by the natives, the latter were massacred when 
the Germans returned,” 

In South Africa political reasons that can be readily understood 
prevent the enlistment of natives as soldiers, but a large South 
African Labour Corps has been raised for service in France, while 
forty thousand negroes served with General Botha’s army in 
South-West Africa :— 

‘** At one time it was feared that these Africans could not stand 
the cold of a winter in north-east France, but the correspondent 
quoted below states that whereas the military authorities were 
prepared to deal with 1,000 hospital patients from the six or seven 
thousand Kafir-Zulus and Basuto then in France between October 
and February, 1916-17, yet the total number of cases due to the 
inclemency of the climate was only 124. The military authorities 
at the base were a little nervous when the first contingents of 
African auxiliaries arrived in France singing weird versions of 
British soldiers’ songs (especially that which bids farewell to 
Piccadilly and Leicester Square). They asked a South African 
administrator who was with the natives, how many guards would 
be required to stand over them. He replied, *‘ Not one.’ His 
method was to put the natives on their honour to show the White 
man that they knew how to conduct themselves without outside 
interference, and it was a method which was vindicated by results.” 


Some of the Mashona of Rhodesia have been fighting in German 
East Africa, and many have worked there as road-makers and 
carriers. Nor must we forget the West Indian negroes and the 
South Pacific islanders, notably the Fijians, who have sent a large 
detachment of labourers to France. Almost every tribe in these 
possessions has sent free-will offerings. One island in the New 
Hebrides, which till lately was notorious for cannibalism, collected 
£70 in aid of British widows and orphans, Another and still 
smaller island, with only one hundred and twenty inhabitants, sent 
one hundred and eight shillings to our war funds. The negroes 
of our West Indies have, the author estimates, given about £2,000,000 
in money or kind to our war funds, to say nothing of the hard 
fighting battalions which they have supplied for Africa. 

Sir Harry Johnston draws the obviously sound moral. 
for a century tried to do our best for the negro, and he in return 
has voluntarily helped us in the war. We have been rewarded for 
our disinterested rule, Consequently we should continue our old 
policy after the war, for the negro’s sake and for our own. The 
author protests most strongly against any attempt to revive the 
late King Leopold’s Congo policy in Belgian Africa or to apply 
it in our own Colonies :— 

“ Let us not forget the lesson of the Gold Coast cacao: 38,000 
tons produced in one year (1912) from a small area owned and 
managed by intelligent natives, without white overseers ; as against 
3,500 tons, only, from the German Cameroons, produced on lands 
belonging to white planters by the hired labour of spiritless negroes.” 
We have never allowed ourselves to be tempted by the seeming 
economic advantages of exploiting the negro, and Sir Harry Johnston 
warns us never to depart from a policy founded on justice which 
has stood the test of war successfully. He protests against the 
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frivolous proposals sometimes made for treating our negro Dependen- 
cies as pawns, to be lightly surrendered or bartered away. It is 
our duty, he thinks—and we agree most heartily with him—to 
persevere with the work in which we have made a good beginning, 
and to promote in every way the well-being of our loyal negro 
subjects. 





GREAT BRITISH PROBLEMS.* 

Mer. Exus Barker might have widened the title of his book, for 
the problems with which he deals are, most of them, European. 
Some are more distinctively European than British. Yet since 
Great Britain has, under the stress of war, become the centre of 
the European and American Alliance for the salvation of our com- 
mon eivilization, we will accept his problems as among those 
which demand the urgent attention of British statesmen. A con- 
siderable part of the book consists of articles, now revised and 
brought up to date, which the author contributed to the Nineteenth 
Century, but it is none the worse for that. 

He points out that the Peace Congress, which he assumes (perhaps 
wrongly) must meet at some time when the war has ended, and re- 
settle Europe on the general principle of the right of all nationalities 
to a peaceful life, must face four tremendous problems which have 
baffled the world for centuries. They are the problems of Constanti- 
nople, Asiatic Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and Poland. Each one 
of them has been the cause of countless wars; each one, unless 
settled on a basis of common and generally accepted justice, may 
be the occasion of countless future wars. At the Congress of Vienna 
a hundred years ago little regard was paid to any claims save those 
of competing dynasties, and the competing dynasties have brought 
Europe to its present pass. Unless after this war those who are 
responsible for the terms of peace can agree upon a new basis of 
the common right of peoples to be governed as they wish, there 
will be no peace. Europe has endured more than enough from 
competing ambitious dynasties. 

We agree with Mr. Barker that the European Powers, hypnotized 
by Napoleon, have made too much of the strategical importance 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles. For generations British 
statesmen feared to see them in Russian possession, and supported 
Turkey, who has again and again betrayed her trust. The Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles are the one sea outlet for the Black 
Sea and Southern Russia. Their free use in peace and in war isa 
vital Russian interest, and almost as vital an interest to those 
countries which live upon Russian and Rumanian wheat. If 
Russia can have peaceful use of the Straits—whether by occupation 
or under international control—she will no longer be bottled up, 
Unless she secures this free outlet, Russia, whether a monarchy or a 
republic, must continually press for it, and be a disturber of the 
world’s peace. Revolutionary Russia has declared her indifference 
to Constantinople, but revolutionaries are not always the best 
judges of the needs of their country. ‘“‘ The war has shown,’’ says 
Mr. Barker, and his words are undeniably true, “‘ that the Power 
which controls the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles can blockade 
Russia, can strangulate the economic life of the country. That is a 
position which may appear undesirable even to the most enthusiastic 
Russian democrats and to the most convinced anti-annexationists. 
After all, a great nation requires adequate access to the sea.” 

While we agree with Mr. Barker in his condemnation of Napoleon’s 
dictum that Constantinople is the key to the dominion of the 
world—has Turkey, one may ask of Napoleon’s shade, possessed 
all these years the dominion of the world ?—we are disposed to 
think that he overrates the strategical importance of the position 
of Asiatic Turkey. He compares the geographical features of Asia 
Minor with those of Switzerland,:and writes: ‘‘ Nature has made 
Asiatic Turkey an impregnable fortress, another Switzerland. How- 
ever, while little Switzerland dominates by its natural strength 
and its strategical position merely three European States—Germany, 
France, and Italy—Asiatico Turkey dominates the three ‘most 
populous, and therefore the three most important, Continents of the 
world.’’ This seems to carry the geographical theory of domination 
to excessive lengths. Does little Switzerland really ‘‘ dominate ”’ 
Germany, France, and Italy ? One does not “‘ dominate ’’ great 
and powerful countries by sitting upon high mountain roofs and over- 
looking them. Mountains dominate nothing beyond therange of guns 
set upon them. But, though Mr. Barker's theories of geographical 
domination seem to us to be fantastic, he is right. when he claims 
for Asia Minor a central position which would render it highly 
dangerous to the peace of the world if held by a great and un- 
scrupulous military Power—Germany, for example. We can all 
be clear upon this point, and yet not be so apprehensive as is Mr. 
Barker about the dangers of partitioning Asia Minor into ‘“‘ spheres 
of influence.’’ Powers, weary of war—especially Powers which have 
fought for years in a common cause—can settle down in their re- 
spective spheres of influonce without trespassing upon one another’s 
cabbage-patches, ‘“‘It is much to be feared,’’ says Mr. Barker, 
“ that it [a partition of Asia Minor] would lead to a disaster perhaps 
as great as the present war.” 
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We cannot follow Mr. Barker through all tho chapters of 
his interesting book. But before concluding we must oall 
attention to his views upon the German Emperor's position 
in declaring war upon Russia and France in defiance of the German 
Imperial Constitution. The Kaiser’s breach of the Constitution 
may have been condoned while Germany appeared to be winning, 
but when defeat comes upon his country he may be called to 
account. Mr. Barker's case against the Kaiser appears to be unanswer. 
able. He traces the history of the Imperial Constitution of 187) 
and shows that under Article XI. the Prussian King and German 
Emperor was deliberately restricted by the other Kings and ruling 
Princes from declaring war unless an attack on territory or the coast 
of the Empire had taken place. He also shows that the Austro. 
German Alliance of 1879 was a strictly defensive one. Yot, in spite 
of the written terms of this Alliance and of the Constitution, the 
Kaiser did declare war upon Belgium, France, and Russia without 
the assent of the Council of the Empire. Hence the desperate efforts 
to persuade the German pooples that Belgium began tho war, or 
Russia began the war, or France began the war, or—most 
preposterous of all—Great Britain began the war. It is the 
breach of the Constitution which accounts for all the pretences 
that Germany was forced into war by the attacks of enemies. Mr. 
Ellis Barker, after quoting his authorities, delivers judgment. “ Ip 
attacking Russia and France the German Emperor not only violated 
the Imperial Constitution, but he acted with an absolute disregard 
of the maxims of State which the creator of modern Germany 
had laid down, and he cannot even plead that he was compelled 
to go into war because of the Austro-German Alliance, His 
contravention of the German Constitution may possibly in course 
of time assume an exceedingly serious aspect.” 





A BOOKMAN’S BUDGET.* 

Mr. Austin Dosson has composed a delightful miscellany, partly 
original and partly ‘‘ conveyed "’ from other men’s writings. It is 
the very thing for those odd quarters of an hour which many 
of us, unlike Gladstone, do not know how to employ usefully. 
Mr. Dobson touches on many literary topics, small and great. 
** Flaubert and Style,” “The Seduction of the Second-Class,” “The 
Epithet ‘ Sentimental,’”’ ‘‘ The Dread of Imitation,’’ ‘ Goldsmith 
on Plagiarism,” “‘ Guicciardini’s Prolixity,” are a few items that 
we note at random To some he gives a page, to others a para- 
graph. Here and thero are light verses of his own, with a few by 
other authors. Wherever we open the book, we find something 
curious or amusing. As economy is the order of the day, let us 
quote first a maxim of Guicciardini, who, though he could not 
practise thrift in the use of words, described “‘ True Husbandry ” 
as accurately as any Scotsman of fable :— 

“The principal thing, in matters of economy, is to cut off all 
superfluous expenses ; but true husbandry, in my mind, doth lio 
in expending the same money to more vantage than another ; 
and, as the vulgar say, to have four pennies for your groat.’’ 
On another page Mr. Dobson discusses the old problem how to 
pronounce “ Pamela.’’ We are reminded that people disagreed in 
Richardson's day ; as Fielding’s Pedlar told Parson Adams, “ some 
pronounced it one way, and some the other.’’ Richardson made 
the “‘e” short. Pope made it long in his couplet :— 

“The gods, to curse Pamela with her pray’rs, 
Gave the gilt Coach and dappled Flanders mares.” 
Sir Philip Sidney, from whose Arcadia Pope borrowed the name 
pronounced it in the same way, as is known from his “ old dittie ” 
beginning :— 
* Philoclea and Pamela sweet 
By chance in one great hous did meot.” 
Dipping into the book afresh, we come on the controversy raised 
by Swinburne in the Spectator a goneration back as to the authorship 
of the famous phrase in the Tatler, No. 49, “‘ To love hor is a liberal 
education.’’ Swinburne declared that Congreve wrote it; Mr. 
Dobson agrees with most authorities in assigning it to Steele. 
Another instance of a mistakon attribution, based on considerations 
of style, is that of the old chap-book Tommy Trip, which has been 
assigned to Goldsmith because it contains the familiar jingle :— 
**Throe Children sliding on the Ice 
Upon a Summer’s Day, 
As it fell out they All fell in, 
The Rest they ran away.” 

Many people would say that Hood wrote it. As a matter of fact, 
Latin version of the quatrain appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1754, when Goldsmith was studying at Leyden. The lines were 
quoted in a book of 1713, and have been traced back to @ story 
in doggerel rhyme which was printed in 1653 and may have amused 
our Puritan forefathors at a still earlier date. Mr. Dobson has an 
interesting note on the saying, “ It is only a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous.” Napoleon said this to the Abbé de Pradt. 
But did he invent the aphorism ? Tom Paine in his Age of Reason 
wrote: ‘One step above the sublime makes the ridiculous, and 
one step above the ridiculous makes the sublime.”’ But Marmontel 
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ears before had said: ‘“ As a rule, the ridiculous touches the 
>; and he had been anticipated, a century earlier, by Fon- 
*<One could not 


y 

he 
poe m who wrote in his Dialogues of the Dead: rs 
show more clearly how the magnificent and the ridiculous are so 
near that they touch.” The sport of hunting aphorisms till they 
disappear in the mists of antiquity has a fascination for Mr. Dobson. 
Even Buffon is shown to have borrowed his famous “ Le style est 
Yhomme méme ” (‘‘ Style is the man himself ’’) from Quintilien, 
who probably found it in some forgotten Greek author. The 
Navy will be interested in the quotation from Cowper ~ Time Piece, 
answering his question, ‘‘ What was a monitor in George's days ?’ 
in the lines :— 

“A monitor is wood-plank shaven thin. 
We wear it at our backs.” 

The “ monitor ” of the early Georges was, in other words, a “ back- 
board,” such as Amelia Sedley wore at Miss Pinkerton’s Academy. 
Mr. Austin Dobson is so entertaining that we might go on quoting 
indefinitely. His little book will be specially welcome, we imagine, 
to bookmen in the Navy or the Army who are cut off from libraries, 
as it deals concisely with a wide range of subjects. 





HOME LIFE IN THE BALKANS.* 

Tse home customs, beliefs, and superstitions of the Balkans are 
almost as various as the peoples who inhabit that disturbed part of 
Europe. Yet they have certain strong points of likeness, whether 
the little nations ruled by them be Slav, Greek, Christian or 
Moslem. That extraordinary mixture of races and religions in the 
Balkans, which must be carefully studied to be at all realized or 
understood, which has a thousand distinguishing marks as to 
origins, languages, faiths, manners, character, is all influenced, if 
unequally, to an even greater extent than Southern Italy, by 
paganism ages old. The worship of ancient Greece and Rome, 
pantheism, Nature-worship, often on its darker side, survive every- 
where at the root of Balkan life and religion. This is especially true 
of the Greek and Slav provinces. Mohammedanism has its old 
superstitions, its Djinns and other evil and good spirits, its primeval 
magic and wild legends ; but the religion of Islam may have the 
credit of having taken a stronger and more practical hold on the 
minds and bodies of its devotees than Christianity, except at its 
best, has ever succeeded in doing. The religion of the sword 
destroyed and swept away old worlds before creating new; so far 
at least as human nature would endure such a process. 

In a study of Balkan life and beliefs, it is under a superstructure 
of Orthodox Eastern Christianity that the most uncompromising 
paganism seems still to be found. In this direction Miss Garnett 
has chiefly excavated, and she has brought to light a good many 
curious facts—not new to the learned in these subjects, of course, 
but likely to be found generally interesting at the present day, and 
suggesting once more some of the complications that must hang 
round a settlement of the Balkan question. Among the Balkan 
Greeks, for instance, the old religion keeps its hold on the populace 
from birth to death. A new-born child must be carefully guarded 
from the Nereids, who steal at night from their cold springs to 
carry away the babe and leave a child of their own race in its cradle. 
It must be provided with gifts to propitiate the Fates—a sword 
or distaff, money, bread. The earth claims a libation when the 
child’s mother first leaves her bed; and these anxieties continue 
till mother and infant have been defended through forty days 
from the wrath and spite of the elemental deities. Not that mortals 
are ever safe from these mischievous spirits, the “‘ Beautiful Ladies,”’ 
as they are respectfully called. They bring ill-luck to any one 
who may see them dancing in the meadows or on the sands, white 
in the moonshine, not tiny like the ‘‘ Good People,” but of human 
stature, and it is one of a priest’s more difficult duties to exorcise 
them by reading the Scriptures. In an interesting note on this 
survival Miss Garnett says: ‘‘ The Greek inhabitants of a coast 
village near Salonika relate that companies of Nereids may often 
be seen dancing in the moonlight on the adjacent seashore, and 
are careful to give a wide berth to the haunts of these ‘ Outlanders.’ ”’ 
They are the bringers of storms, and to this day are propitiated 
by offerings of milk and honey ; and the church bells are rung in a 
thunderstorm to drive them away. Then again, the Greek seaside 
people pray to the Virgin Mary, with many ‘crossings, whenever 
small water-spouts of spray are seen on the sea. These are the 
Lamiae, water-demons, terrible to mortals, especially when they 
entice an unlucky man into marriage, for there is an end of his 
well-being. 

Such are one or two instances of the Greek belicfs that will never 
be finally divoreed, we may suppose, from the Christianity of 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The venerable domestic cere- 
monies and customs, the curious folk-lore, the mysterious terrors 
that waylay daily life, are to be found all over the Balkan provinces, 
Witcheraft flourishes ; laws against it, we understand, are there as 
non-existent as in Central Africa, 

Miss Garnett’s interesting book goes some way to show that— 
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in her own words—“ it would prove a stupendous if not an im- 
possible task to collect all the folk-heliefs and customs of the Balkan 
Greeks and their neighbours . one generally learns them 
only by transgressing them’; and here she tells a story of the 
trouble and dismay she caused by taking in a little owlet she found 
in her window. It was a sign of death; and, strange coincidence! 
a pet kid was found dead in the garden. But this superstition 
as to a wild bird entering a house is not confined to the Balkans 
or to Southern Europe, as most people know. 

In whatever way Miss Garnett has acquired her knowledge of 
Balkan life and beliefs, it is certainly both wide and deep. Varia- 
tions throughout the different provinces would be interesting to 
trace, but this is impossible in the limits of a review. We can only 
say that these subjects are here carefully studied among the 
Albanians, the Greeks, the Wallachs—a curious chapter on these 
interesting nomads—the Bulgarians, and the Osmanlis. Thus we 
have the myths and the Nature-worship, often in rather terrible 
personifications, of the ancient Slavs, the more poetical and domestic 
superstitions of the Greeks, the much more material folk-lore of 
the Moslem populations, not any of which, to judge from the 
outside, have been at all largely interfered with by that religion, 
Christianity or Islam, which is supposed to have superseded and 
destroyed them. 





RINGS FOR THE FINGER.* 

PROBABLY more sentiment centres in a ring, and finds expression 
in its little compass, than in any other bit of jewellery, however 
perfect and charming it may be. Is it that when we give or receive 
a ring the hopes and fears of our primitive ancestors are roused 
to half-conscious activity, and that something of the unknown 
power that they revered still touches us by means of this tiny 
symbol of eternity ? In discussing the origin of rings, Mr. Kunz 
tells us that it is sometimes ascribed to a knot, “ a favourite charm 
in primitive times *’ :— 

*“It has been conjectured that the magic virtues attributed to 
rings originated in this way, the ring being regarded as a simplified 
form of a knot; indeed, not infrequently rings were, and are, 
made in the form of knots. This symbol undoubtedly signified 
the binding or attaching of the spell to its object, and the same 
idea is present in the true-lovers’ knot.” 

Trench rings make their own unique appeal to our hearts, 
and will be treasured for generations to come all over the 
world. The present writer is now particularly thinking of one 
brought within the last few weeks from the Belgian trenches 
to a Malines girl in England, which the clever young artificer 
has adorned with a minute model of a gun. Mr. Kunz has some- 
thing to tell us of these trench rings, but he does not mention a 
variant familiar to us in England—the hospital ring, made some- 
times out of fragile materials, such as wire and coloured beads, 
to be preserved as a relic if not as a work of art. No doubt, now 
that the Americans are themselves in the fighting-line, Mr. Kunz 
will add a note to another edition of his book, so as to include 
these rings in his remarkably comprehensive survey of the subject. 

After treating of the origin of rings, he has plenty of interesting 
things to tell us on “ The Purposes of Ring Wearing,” of which 
there are many, including simple vanity, the desire of a Borgia 
to remove an enemy, or of an adherent to a lost cause to preserve 
a dangerous token of loyalty in not too conspicuous a manner. 
The methods of wearing rings, which at first sight seem simple 
enough, are really full of intricate symbolism and superstition. 
The Hindus, for instance, believe “‘ that any one who wears a ring 
on the middle finger will probably be attacked and bitten by a 
scorpion” ; and here is a “ sixteenth-century ”’ list for the guidance 
of those who wished to conform to custom in the placing of their 
rings: ‘“‘ The thumb for doctors, the index finger for merchants, 
the middle finger for fools, the annular finger for students, the 
auricular finger for lovers.” Not only was the position of the ring 
of importance, but the material of which it was made was taken 
into careful consideration by the ancients. ‘‘ Rings made entirely 
of a precious stone substance were not uncommon in the time 
of Rameses III, (1202-1170 B.c.),” we read. One of the few 
remaining jewels of the Mogul Emperors is a ring of Jehangir’s, 
** about 1} inches in diameter, cut out of a solid emerald of excep- 
tional purity and beauty of colour; from the ring proper depend 
two fine emerald drops, while set in two collets are rose diamonds 
with ruby bordering. Jehangir’s name is engraved on the hoop.” 
After many vicissitudes, this wonderful jewel was given by Shah 
Shujah to the East India Company as a token of gratitude for the 
protection he had been afforded against a brother who had blinded 
him and deprived him of his throne. Mr, Kunz adds that, “‘ after 
having been acquired by Lord Auckland, it passed into the hands 
of the Hon. Miss Eden. This is probably the very finest specimen 
of the rare type of hololith rings.” ‘For those,” he goes on, 
‘* who believe in the magic virtues of precious stones, a ring of 
this kind would possess much greater efficacy than would a metal 
ring set with the stone, as in the former case the substance, when 
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worn, would always be in direct contact with the skin of the 
wearer.” 

‘he chapter on “ Signet Rings” tells us of the seals of many 
eminent people, Shakespeare's signet ring is here illustrated, 
and we aro also given a facsimile of a covering letter addressed 
to Mr. Kunz by Sir Sidney Loo and Mr. Wellstood, in answer to 
an application for a photograph of the rings of Shakespeare and 
John Hall. ‘“ Historic Rings” are next described, and our author 
recounts the ‘‘ romantic tale ’’ of the ring given by Quoen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Essex, but not without casting doubts on its 
authenticity. The subject of ‘ Betrothal and Wedding Rings,” 
and the customs connected with them, furnish plenty of material 
for an interesting chapter. In it we can learn, among other things, 
that in carly times “a signet was set in the anulus pronubus or 
botrothal ring, to signify that the spouse was to have the right 
of sealing up the household goods, and occasionally a small key 
formed part of the ring, with a similar significance.’’ In early 
times the betrothal and the wedding ring were the samo, and we 
are left to conjecture whether this was a matter of economy on 
the part of the bridegroom, or want of inventiveness on that of 
the goldsmith. “ It is not possible,” says our author, “ to indicate 
with any precision at what date the betrothal ring became the 
wedding ring, but this change seems to have taken place in England 
about the time of the Reformation.’ Mr. Kunz gives us a fine 
collection of ring “ posies.”’ Here is a pretty seventeenth-century 
jingle: ‘“‘ Thine eyes so bright are my delight.” Another lover, 
a few years later, chose this gloomy motto: ‘‘ More faithful than 
fortunate.”” “ This hath no end, my sweetest friend,’’ was surely 
chosen by a happy as well as a devoted swain. ‘The consideration 
of “ The Religious Use of Rings” takes us into the company of 
many “orgulous’’ priests, and from them we pass to the “ magic 
and talismanic ” side of our subject, with which rings of healing 
are closely associated. If any of our readers wish to learn 
how to sct about the construction of a magic ring, they must 
consult “the Leyden Papyrus (No. V.) of the third century of 
our era.’ Our author has made the matter easy by giving us a 
eouple of formulas, first for “a ring for constant use and for 
prosperity . . . very efficacious for kings and emperors,”’ and another 
suitable for more everyday people, which, so runs this translation 
of the Greek and demotie Egyptian text, will produce a ring which 
renders its possessor “‘ glorious, great, admirable, rich; it insures 
love. It is proper and excellent to be worn on all occasions, this 
incoraparable ring. . . .’’ In this chapter there are also some 
delightful legends of serpents, toads, emperors and princesses 
and their dealings with cach other, and with various precious 
stones, which we can do no more than indicate to the reader. 

This handsome volume is fully illustrated, and the student 
and the collector will find the clear and well-arranged plates of 
great value, while other readers will look with interest at the 
reproductions of portraits showing the rings as they were actually 
worn by their owners. 





THE PLAY WAY.* 

Reapers of Mark Twain will romember how when Tom Sawyer was 
condemned to whitewash his aunt’s garden fence, he induced his 
friends, by presenting the task to them in the light of a rare and 
enviable privilege, to buy out his prior claims and undertake the 
work themselves, and so arrived at the end of the morning with 
a notable increase in his boy wealth and the fence neatly white- 
washed. Tom Sawyer’s discovery—that whether any givon opera- 
tion is work or play deponds solely upon the mental attitude 
of the person engaged in it—is one of the three principles upon 
which Mr, Cook bases his educational method. The other two are, 
first, that we learn by doing, and, second, that wo do things 
thoroughly when we do them with interest. The Play Way is, in 
fact, an extension of the kindergarten system to children of a 
larger growth. Its aim is not to pump information at high pressure 
into unwilling recipients, but to induce pupils to cultivate and 
exploit their own faculties; to educate rather than to inform, 
and to teach, not subjects, but boys. 

The exponent of the traditional method would probably exclaim 
indignantly that these were his aims also. ‘* We go upon the prac- 
tical mode of teaching, Nickleby ; the regular education system,” 
exclaimed Mr. Wackford Squeers. ‘“ C-l-c-a-n, clean, verb active, 
to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, a case- 
ment. When the boy knows this out of book, he goes and does it.” 
The novelty in the Perse School is that the boy “‘ goes and does it”’ 
first ; and so much ingenuity is brought by the teacher to make the 
* going” attractive that the boy is inevitably excited to put his 
heart into the “ doing.” Mr. Cook’s pupils learn Shakespeare by 
acting his plays, and they are anxious to learn because they enjoy 
the acting. The desire to invent and perform plays of their own 
follows naturally, and is allowed full opportunity to develop. They 
acquire the art of composition and public speaking by delivering 
five-minute lectures to each other on subjects of their own choice 
‘They organize a play town, they produce chap-books, and draw 
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“Tlonds "—picture maps of those Fortunate Isles about which 
every proper boy has dreamed, and for which a child bas given us 
the only practical sailing directions : “ You go on and on till you 
don’t get there.” The Perse boys are educated in self-government 
by the practice of it ; the school discipline is largely in their own 
hands, and they pride themselves on proving worthy of the responsi- 
bility entrusted to them. As to the results of the system, apart 
from Mr. Cook's testimony, which might be rogarded as biassed, 
we have in the presont volume eleven “ Littloman Lectures ” 
written by his pupils (all about twelve years old) or reported ver. 
batim from their delivery ; and we need only say that in maturity 
of thought and style they are conspicuously in advance of anything 
we have seen from boys of a similar age. 

The case made out for the Play Way is so strong that we naturally 
wonder why it has not been more widely adopted. Mr. Cook deals 
with one immediate objection. It is essential to his method that 
the teacher should join, and should delight to join, with his pupils 
in their play to prevent it from degenerating into a mere aimless 
romp ; and it is felt that his dignity is thus in danger of being 
compromised. ‘* A schoolmastor,’’ says Walter Bagehot, ironically 
expressing the common view, “ should have an atmosphore of 
awe, and walk wonderingly, as if he was amazed at being himself,” 
Mr. Cook does not believe in the artificial dignity of schoolmastors :-— 

“Ts it such a frail thing, then, the respect they inspire in their 
boys ?”’ he asks. ‘ Will the boys in their hearts think any less of 
@ master who confesses himself human? On the playing field, 
where both boys and master behave in a perfectly natural way, 
they can play together without any loss of dignity to either side, 
The sternest of schoolmasters can, in a Rugger game, butt into the 
scrum with his boys. Why should he not be on equally good terms 
with them at all times, and frankly enjoy with thom the play of 
the classroom as he does the play of the games field ?”’ 

A more serious obstacle is the lack of a sufficiont numbor of 
suitable teachers. The Play Wey cannot bo reduced to a settled 
practice; it must be kept infinitely flexible and constantly 
varied ; it needs a man with enough vitality to koop his animal 
spirits up to the high boy level, with enough versatility of mind 
to be fertile in expedients for overcoming an endless succession of 
difficulties, with enough imagination and sympathetic insight 
to be able to see everything from the point of viow of each of his 
pupils, Such men are hard to get, not only at the price the public 
is willing to pay for so trivial an affair as education, but at any price 
at all. Any man with a modicum of information about his subject, 
and a sufficiontly strong right arm, can drive a class of boys along 
the old high-road of routine ; but to lead them in the Play Way 
demands a touch of the didactic genius. 

Then, egain, the majority of schools teach, not as they would like, 
but as thoy must. Their programmes are conditioned largely by 
the demands of outside forces. A boy, for example, who is in- 
tended for the Civil Service must be taught, not what would bene- 
fit him most, but what the Civil Service oxaminers insist upon his 
knowing. A candidate may be thoroughly imbued with the roal 
spirit of literature ; he may be a compotent organizer, a skilled 
speaker, alert, tactful, and efficient ; but if he cannot do “ long tots” 
and “ digest roturns into summaries"’ more quickly and accurately 
than his competitors, he willnot be appointed to a clerkship in the 
Second Division. With some modifications, the same rule holds 
good of all public bodies, including even the Universitics. They 
ask of an aspirant less ‘“‘ What is he?” than “ What does he 
know ?”’ In the long run teachers must teach what parents ask 
for ; and in all but the leisured classes what paronts ask for is not 
culture of mind and character, but the immediate potentiality of 
earning a living. 

Mr. Cook has, however, the true enthusiasm that moves moun- 
tains, and although it would be too much to expect that he would 
overcome our public inertia in these matters, we hope he will manage 
to disturb it. We commend his most stiznulating book to all teachers 
who believe in their profession, and to all readers of the Spectator 
who think that education is a matter of some importance to their 
own and the coming generation, 





ARMENIA AND THE WAR.* 
A FEARFUL interest attaches to this little book. In it the last 
chapter of Armenia’s martyrdom is sot forth. It is full of horrors, 
but they are not hearsay horrors. They are all quoted from the 
Blue Book, and in each case chapter and verse are appended to 
the quotation. It is literally impossible to imagine sufferings 
greater than those of the Armenians during 1915, and Lord Bryce, 
who writes a short Preface, gravely declares them to have been 
greater than those of any other nation, not excluding Belgium and 
Serbia. The Turks have nothing to say in extenuation of their 
conduct but that the Armenians were in revolt. But the Armenians 
did not revolt; of that Lord Bryce believes the proof to be irresistible. 
Terror-struck, they offered no pretext to their persecutors, though 
their sympathies with the Allies were well known. The Turks 
waited for none. ‘‘ They had formed a design for the extermination 
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———— 
of the non-Mohammedan elements in the population of Asiatic 
Turkey, in order to make what they called a homogeneous nation, 
consisting of Mohammedans only.” They proceeded to carry out 
their design :— ; 

“The whole Armenian population was seized. The grown men 

were slaughtered without mercy. The younger women were sold 
in the market-place to the highest bidder, or appropriated by 
Turkish military officers and civil officials to become slaves in 
Turkish harems. The boys were handed over to dervishes to be 
carried off and brought up as Muslims. Tho rest of the hapless 
victims, all the older men and women, the mothers and their babes 
dinging to them, were torn from their homes and driven out along 
the tracks which led into the desert region of Northern Syria and 
Arabia.” 
These words come from Lord Bryco’s Preface. We quote now 
from the Blue Book, p. 359, the treatment coolly admitied by a 
Turkish officer to have been meted out to the babies whom even 
Turkish humanity forbade them to murder actually at their 
mothers’ breasts :— 

« A little bride and a slim young girl sidled up to our wagon to 

talk, In reply to our talk they told us that they were ‘ busy taking 
care of the babies. We asked what babies, and they said: ‘Oh, 
those the effendis stop here ; tho mothers nurse thom, and then go.’ 
We asked if there were many, and were told that every house was 
full. We were watched too closely to make calls possible. After- 
wards we found an officer ready to talk, who said: ‘ We take them 
off after a while and kill them. What can we do? The mothers 
cannot take them, and the Government cannot take care of them 
for ever.’ ” 
Apparently to the Turk an Armenian baby and a puppy have the 
same rights. It is not only in hot blood, not only when the Turkish 
soldier is “ running arnok ’’ against the infidel, that the babies are killed. 
These horrors, as our author points out to us, Germany could have 
stopped, but he is most careful to add that the history of Turkish 
and Armenian relations is such as to make it absurd to put the 
massacre down to instigation. For long years the Turk has massa- 
ered Armenians for no object which Europe can understand. 

Before the war it was common among a certain set of Englishmen 
to assert that if tho Armenians had suffored many things, it must 
not be forgotten that they were cowards without a sense of nation- 
ality or of honour, That these accusations are as untrue as they 
are malicious Mr. Hacobian’s book would seem to prove. The 
Armenians refuse to become Moslems in huge numbers at the cost 
of their lives. During the present war they have done admirable 
service both in the French and Russian Armies, 

But the object of Mr. Hacobian is not simply to create sympathy 
for his nation; his aim is not only to state their case, but to 
express their hopes. Briefly, they are these. They desire after 
the victory of the Entente to remain as a self-governing State 
under Russian suzerainty. What they dread is annexation by 
Russia of such a nature os to destroy the national spirit, or any 
“parcelling out’? among the Powers. Whenever a settlement is 
made, even Armenia’s best friends will ask: Are there enough 
Armenians left to form a nation ? (The question can hardly be 
asked by Armenia’s enemies, since they deny the massacres.) Mr. 
Hacobian believes that nearly a million still live—‘‘ five hundred 
thousand Turkish Armenians in the parts of vilayets in occupation 
of the Russian Armies, in the Caucasus and Northern Persia.” 
Thousands more are in exile, some in the concentration camps of 
Northern Mesopotamia and Syria, all longing to become once 
more & nation. He reminds his readers that when Greece achieved 
her independence her population did not exceed four hundred 
thousand. Perhaps we shall do well to quote in detail our author's 
suggestions for the settlement of his truly unhappy country :— 

“The formation of an autonomous Armenia, comprising the 

vilayets of Van, Bitlis, Erzoroum, Kharput, Diyarbekir and Eastern 
Sivas, also Cilicia with an outlet on the Gulf of Alexandretta, say 
from the port of Alexandretta to a few miles south-west of Mersina. 
This State to be an internationally guaranteed neutral State, with 
its ports and markets open to all nations. It would have an Organic 
Statute drawn up for it by the Protecting Powers, England, France, 
and Russia, giving equality before the law to all the different ele- 
ments of the population, with extra-territorial rights and consular 
courts for Europeans for a term of years. Russia to act as man- 
datory of the Protecting Powers, and during the first few yoars the 
Executive to consist of a Governor-General or High Commissioner 
and a mixed Legislative Council appointed by the Protecting 
Powers. A Legislative Assembly to be called together as soon as 
the country regains its normal state.” 
Mr. Hacobian quotes the Spectator to the effect that Armenia could 
not stand alone against the Kurds. In this opinion he differs 
from us. He is sensitive for his country’s honour, and anxious to 
rebutt even an imaginary imputation of want of patriotic stamina. 
Whether he is able to persuade his readors of the wisdom of his 
suggested settlement or no, he will, we are sure, persuade them of 
this—that Armenia is worthy not only of the deepost pity but of 
the keenest respect. 





TOLSTOY'S YOUTH.* 
Tar comparison that suggests itself unjustly but automatically 
to the reader of the present volume is with the Diary of Samuel 
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Pepys. We have here the same open confessions of weaknesses, 
vanities, and sins; the same engaging discursiveriess; and the 
same frankness and honesty which, whatever opinion we might 
hold about the moral worth of the older write?, left us with no 
doubts about the genuine humanity of his book. The likeness 
between the two men is, indeed, at times amazingly close. Both 
suffered from physical ill-health, both were inclined by temperament 
to be idle and sensual, and yet both managed to spur themselves 
to long periods of self-control and successful diligence. Both 
took real delight in literature and music, and both had a continual 
interest in the smallest affairs of practical daily life. The worldly 
wisdom of the young Russian is often exactly such as we should 
have expected from the frugal Secretary to the Admiralty. Tolstoy's 
rule with regard to gambling—* Always to deal the cards myself" — 
has the true Pepysian flavour ; and we are afraid that the methodx 
which occurred to him of righting his affairs would not commend 
themselves to a rigid moralist :— 

(1) That of falling in with a circle of gamblers, and, so long 
as I have the money, playing with them; (2) That of entering 
high society, and, under certain conditions, marrying; and 
(3) That of obtaining an advantageous post in the Service. But 
there presents itself to me a fourth measure: which is to borrow 
money of Kireyevaki.”’ 

Ultimately and spiritually, however, the two men were poles 
apart. Pepys was essentially a formalist. Under the passing 
influence of Evelyn or Sir William Coventry he might aspire for 
a moment to Stoic ideals, but in general his aim in life was to “ live 
comfortable” and save money. Respectability was his god, and 
he had no shame except in being found out ; time and time again 
we discover him licking the chops of memory over some traitorous 
iniquity in the past and meditating some fresh and safer baseness 
in the future. His very honesty hardly appears a merit, so sura 
was he that his future Self, to whom, alone, he wrote, would find 
nothing to condemn iri conduct that had escaped from open punish- 
ment. It is far different in the case of Tolstoy ; he is frank about 
his sins because he is already so deeply degraded in his own eyes 
that the judgment of other people is of little importance in com- 
parison. We cannot help enjoying malignantly the inimitable 
scene in Pepys’s Diary in which his wife appears at his bedsids 
and makes a half-hearted attempt to pinch him with red-hot 
tongs, because the vengeance is so ludicrously appropriate to the 
criminal; we sorrow over Tolstoy's downfalls because we feel 
he has sorrowed much more deeply first. 

The volume under review, which is one of a series of four, covers 
the end of Tolstoy's student days and the beginning of his Army 
experiences, It is, therefore, the work of a very young man; 
for, despite his laments over his waning years and the swift onset 
of old age, he was barely twenty-four when it concludes. But it 
is the work of a young man of genius, painting unconsciously his 
own struggle for self-realization, self-development, and _self- 
expression. It contains, as the editor points out, the germs of 
many of the ideas which in later life he expanded in polemical 
works ; it gives many detailed opinions on books and men that 
came in his way and interested him, whether by attraction or 
repulsion ; but most important of all, it shows us himself, seen 
day by day from his own consciousness in the dawn of his soul. 
The few paragraphs in which he speaks of his first love are as 
beautiful in quality and as touching in their simplicity and intensity 
as anything he wrote in the maturity of his powers. 

The Diary has been translated into vigorous and racy English, 
it has been elaborately indexed and annotated, and it makes us 
look forward with much curiosity to the succeeding volumes in 
the same series. 





AN IMPERIAL OBLIGATION.* 
As frontispiece to Mr. Mawson’s book, An Imperial Obligation, 
is @ very moving picture by Louis Raemaekers, the famous Dutch 
cartoonist. It represents ono of the now pathetically familiar 
figures in hospital blue suit with khaki greatcoat, one leg cut off 
to the knee, supported by crutches, gazing into the futuro “* wiih 
eyes more troubled than when he looked over the stricken fields of 
France.’ In the hope of evolving some plan which may help to 
remove that troubled look, Mr. Mawson has drawn up tho interesting 
and attractive scheme describod in his book, Briefly, it is to found 
industrial villages for partially disabled men. Mr. Mawson is of 
opinion that work on small-holdings and agriculture gonoerally 
will appeal to but a proportion of the mon for whom provision 
must be made, and in any case his scheme is intended mainly for 
those who would find such employment uncongenial and unsuited 
to their diminished physical capabilities. These industrial villages — 
either new ones created or existing ones adapted—would be scat- 
tered up and down the country in order to meet the varying requir2- 
ments not only of those who will live in them but of the industries 
to be established. As specimens of now industrics to ba started 
Mr. Mawson suggests pencil-making, toy-making, bulb-growing, and 
the manufacture of the many preparations dispensed by chemists. 
He points out, however, that in counties whore certain industriea 
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were already well established the new villages could be linked up 
with them—for example, the straw-plaiting and basket-making of 
Hertford and Essex. He dreams also of the re-establishment of 
decayed trades, such as the Westmorland bobbin industry and the 
Cumberland pencil industry. We are glad to see that Mr. Mawson 
has little sympathy for proposals—picturesque but often un- 
practical—for villages of individualized handicrafts. ‘‘ While we 
shall have some few men, and probably some of their womenfolk 
also, who will be best employed in producing the unique in say 
Venetian glass, beaten metal, carved wood, high-class toys and 
ornaments of all sorts, the majority will be better ongaged in making 
by the thousand some article of commerce.’ We must leave 
readers to discover for themselves how Mr. Mawson, while admitting 
the factory principle to a certain extent, proposes to avoid its 
evils; nor have we space to describe his careful plans for the 
establishment of ‘ hostels or fraternity homes for the most helpless, 
communal houses for the unmarried, conveniently grouped cottages 
for the married, and departments for the housing of widows and 
their children.” 

In regard to finance, Mr. Mawson states that, ‘‘ while it would be 
necessary in the first instance to make a start on a subsidized or 
semi-philanthropic basis, when once established, each of the many 
Soldiers’ Villages ... may be made entirely self-supporting.” 
“While the brunt of the financial requirements should quite 
rightly fall upon the Government, and thus directly upon us,” 
he considers that substantial help might be expected from the 
wealthy City Companies and similar bodies and various existing 
philanthropic funds, the money to be either a gift or invested in the 
form of debenture shares, with the property of the village as security. 
In addition there should be Co-partners’ Shares “ on the principle 
obtaining, say, at Port Sunlight.” 

Mr. Mawson writes with the ardour of the idealist, but his idealism 
does not lead him to overlook practical details and the difficulties 
and objections that may arise. One point, however, we may 
mention is that no British “‘ Tommy” would ever be persuaded 
to live in communities labelled ‘‘ Heroes’ Villages,’ as Mr. Mawson 
in a moment of enthusiasm describes them. An Industrial Villages 
interim Committee, with offices at 32 Orchard Street, Oxford 
Street, has been formed with the object of bringing the proposals 
on to @ practical working basis, and all profits from the sale of 
Mr. Mawson’s book will be devoted to this work. 





THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES.* 
Tue object of this excellent volume is to advocate a reunion of 
the English-speaking peoples of the world :— 

“An Alliance of the United States with the British Common- 
wealth on clearly defined terms of unquestionable explicitness, 
made in the light of the day, so that those planning aggression 
could realize clearly the formidable obstacle in their path, would,” 
says the author, “ effectively, though not absolutely, secure the 
general peace of the future world. In addition, such an alliance 
would well-nigh guarantee the development of the world along pro- 
gressively democratic lines. It would give nearly absolute security 
to the English-speaking peoples, and relative safety to all Europe. 
More than anything else, it would prevent the persistence of the 
German menace,” 

Mr. Beer begins by pointing out that the international anarchy 
which exists in default of any efficient system of international law 
is @ perpetual obstacle in the way of all progress, social, moral, 
or intellectual. This anarchy he considers to be due, in a large 
measure, to the belief in, and the insistence upon, the principle of 
the sovereignty of the State, which tends to keep each State politic- 
ally and legally a self-sufficing unit; and it can be abrogated or 
abolished only by closer and closer association between the States 
whose people are nearest akin, until either the whole world has been 
absorbed, or at least so powerful a portion that the remainder will 
be unable to hinder its peaceful development. The war against 
Prussianism has produced the beginning of such an association, 
‘based upon mutual sympathy and respect, and dedicated to a 
common high purpose ’’ ; and another already exists in the British 
Commonwealth without any material sacrifice of the national spirit 
or ideals of any of its elements. 

The author then goes back to history, and traces the steps by 
which the United States became committed to her traditional 
policy of aloofness from European affairs—an aloofness which he 
regards as “ tantamount to a refusal to assume those obligations 
that every State owes to the unorganized world community ”’ ; 
and he shows how, under the pressure of German aggression, she 
was reluctantly compelled to abandon this attitude :— 

“Tho entrance of the United States into the war .. . is in 
many respects a transcendent event of far-reaching potentialities. 
Apart from its effect upon the war itself, it marks the definite aban- 
donment of the policy of isolation and the inception of new tradi- 
tions of international responsibility. It means a clear recognition 
of the fact that the peop.os of the world constitute a society, and 
that each member thereof is responsible for order and justice therein. 
In addition, the full co-operation with the Entente Allies in their 
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to enforce peace.”’ 


Lastly, Mr. Beer deals with the essential unity of the English. 
speaking peoples. He shows how the forces which of recent years 
have helped to bring the Colonies into closer touch with the Mother 
Country are acting with accelerating power to bring the United 
States into voluntary solidarity with the British Commonwealth - 
the “ intimate like-mindedness ” of the two nations, based on ts 
common heritage of language, literature, and tradition, the unity 
of their civilization and emotional outlook, their economic inter. 
dependence, and the outside pressure that is driving them into 
compulsory co-operation and a general identity of policy. 

We have a particular pleasure in welcoming this book, as it urges, 
more persuasively than from the nature of the case we could venture 
to do, a policy with which the Spectator has long been identified 
“The arrangement of the material and the relative degree of on. 
phasis upon the various phases of the subject were naturally con. 
ditioned by the fact that the writer is, in the main, addressing hig 
fellow-citizens of the United States.” The message it containg 
however, is none the less one that deserves to be heard with atten. 
tion on this side of the Atlantic also. It is the product of a far. 
sighted publicist who is free from the suspicion of partisanship, 
and whose eyes are open to the true interests of his country, He 
states his arguments cogently, but without heat, and fortifies every 
position he takes up with a full reference to facts and authorities, 
We regret only that in the effort to be at once condensed and 
accurate he has allowed his style to become, at times, so abstruse 
and technical as to prevent his volume from appealing to the 
widest possible public. 





J. R. ILLINGWORTH.* 

Ir was inevitable that the people who owed instruction or comfort, 
or perhaps something still deeper, to Dr. Lllingworth’s writings 
should wish to know more of the man behind the books, and 
Mrs. Illingworth has supplied what may be told in a brief memoir, 
illustrated by a good many letters and the reminiscences of friends, 
The Oxford set to which Illingworth belonged, that which produced 
in 1889 the volume of essays called Lua Mundi, made their mark 
upon the theology of the time; and it is pleasant to meet them, 
as we may in this volume, in their less formal moments, either as 
young men spending their long vacations at St. David's, or in 
later years paying their annual visit to Longworth, the Berkshire 
living to which poor health drove Illingworth early in his career 
and which he made his home for the rest of his life. 

There is always interest, and often a good deal of profit, in reading 
the occasional correspondence of a thinker, for there we find his 
thoughts in undress, and sometimes in their less polished form they 
make the greater impression. Moreover, the oracle at Longworth 
was always being consulted on points of difficulty in faith and 
practice. ‘‘I had a letter from Spain the other day, asking my 
opinion of the New Theology, and another from Edinburgh by the 
same post, asking me to explain a passage in Coleridge—both from 
strangers.’’ Illingworth’s replies to such questions are very good 
specimens of their kind. They are lucid and sympathetic and 
remarkably frank, and contain now and then sentences worth 
remembering; ¢.g., ‘‘ The theology of the past gains a fictitious 
unity for us, chiefly from our ignorance of it.’ In the domestic 
letters we come on some shrewd judgments of Germany written 
many years before the war; as on the superiority of Romance to 
Teutonic culture, and this on the German Christmas: ‘* Why do 
the Germans not even include in their word for Christmas any 
allusion to the name of Christ? All their symbols of the time 
are @ mixture of sentimental sensuality—very sentimental and 
thoroughly sensual.”” The imaginative qualities which made 
Illingworth so successful a tutor at Oxford served him equally 
well in his country parish ; and though, as his wife tells us, when 
he first went to Longworth he did not know a cabbage from 4 
cauliflower, he soon established human relations with his parish- 
ioners, and became as much an oracle to them on the construction 
of a drain-pipe as on more spiritual matters. Altogether, the picture 
we get in this book is of a very lovable character. The Rev. 
Wilfrid Richmond contributes a chapter on Illingworth’s philo- 
sophical position, and an appendix gives a valuable appreciation by 
Canon H. 8. Holland, reprinted from the Commonwealth. 





THE STUDENT'S GUIDE.T 
“Tu1s book sets forth from the author’s wide experience with 
students of to-day the practical means of making the years of 
study pay dividends in spiritual and mental mastery.’’ No words 
of ours could so clearly describe the scope and value of Professor 
Adams's treatise as those we have just copied from the publishers’ 
ingenuous note on its cover. It is full of plain businesslike advice 
from which a conscientious student might derive much benefit. It 
tells him how to organize his faculties, how to cultivate his memory, 
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and how most profitably to dispose of his working hours. It 
instructs him in the psychology of attention and the elementary 
laws of thought. It teaches him how to use books of reference, 
how to listen profitably to a lecture, and how to turn his available 
knowledge to the best account under the ordeal of examination. 
In the Fine Art of Reading it helps him to an intelligent rapidity, 
and in the other Fine Art of Translating it shows him how to guess 
legitimately and with discretion. 

The tone of the book, however, is too heavily didactic. A boy 
of the type which Arnold aimed at producing, a type distinguished 
py moral thoughtfulness, would probably admire and enjoy every 
page of it; but there is little to stimulate the interest of the type 
of boy which is unfortunately much more common. Professor 
Adams, like his predecessor, the Rev. John Todd, the worthy author 
of The Student’s Manual, appears to have forgotten that “ sitting 
still and being pumped into " is not an exhilarating process. Both 
writers are so afraid of undermining their disciples’ characters by 
some casual relaxation of principle that they refuse to make any con- 
cession at all to human weakness. The Rev. John Todd, to prove 
that he speaks from bitter experience, confesses that he has read all 
the Waverley Novels, but says that it would give him the keenest 
pain if his example were quoted without his accompanying protest 
against their soul-corrupting influence, Professor Adams is equally 
severe on English-foreign dictionaries, armchairs, the superfluous 
fear of overwork, and the plea of justifiable procrastination. Solemn 
reprobations of these evils when directed at a lively boy are only 
too likely to appeal chiefly to his sense of humour ; a lighter manner 
would probably leave more lasting effects. So, too, the way in 
which every authority quoted in the present volume is formally 
described on his introduction becomes by mere dint of repetition 
eventually slightly ludicrous: ‘“‘ Edward Thring, the distinguished 
Head-Master of Uppingham’; ‘ Buffon, the celebrated French 
naturalist’; ‘‘a distinguished French psychologist, Gustave 
le Bon”; “named the Socratic Method after a Greek Philosopher 
who flourished in Athens at the end of the fifth century 8.c.” 
The adjectives are inevitable in the wrong sense of the word and 
the facts too trite to be worth telling. If the reader already knows 
the person mentioned, the information is superfluous ; while if he 
does not, it leaves him no wiser than he was before. We regret 
that Professor Adams allowed his feeling for literature to be so far 
eclipsed as to pass such deadly clichés in proof—unless, indeed, he 
is working on the theory which Hurrell Froude once expounded to 
the perturbed Common Room of Oriel, that “the cultivation of 
right principles has a tendency to make men dull and stupid.” 





GIFT-BOO KS. 





FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Sin Hunry Newso rt has written another excellent book for boys 
—and for their sisters too—called The Book of the Happy Warrior 
(Longmans and Co., 6s. net). He tells anew some of the fine old 
stories of fighting men, the Song of Roland—* the oldest soldier's 
pocket-book in Europe’’; of Richard Cour de Lion crusading 
in Palestine, of St. Louis’s unlucky crusade in Egypt, of Robin 
Hood, the Black Prince and Bertrand Du Guesclin, and Bayard. 
The very names stir the blood, and Sir Henry Newbolt in his 
pleasant chapters retains much of the simple chivalrous spirit 
of the originals. Joinville’s Life of St. Louis, one of the most 
delightful books that the Middle Ages produced, is particularly 
deserving of troatment in this way, both for the style and the 
subject. Our own Richard and our Black Prince were far greater 
soldiers, but neither was so very perfect and gentle a knight as 
Louis the Saint of France. Joinville tells us that at the battle 
of Mansourah the Turks brought forward an engine called ‘* The 
Stoner,”’ and ‘‘ from this engine they flung such masses of Greek 
fire that it was the most horrible thing ever seon” :— 

“This Greek fire was in fashion like to a large barrel, and its 

trail of fire was as long as a great spear; it made a noise like 
thunder, and had the semblance of a dragon flying through the 
air. It gave so bright a light with its flame that we could see in 
our camp as clearly as broad day.” 
There is of course nothing new in the flame-projectors which the 
Germans introduced in this war, and from which they themselves 
are now suffering. Let us draw attention also to the Life of Bayard, 
who achieved immortal fame not so much by his bravery as by 
behaving to non-combatants as a gentleman should. Sir Henry 
Newbolt concludes his charming book with a chapter on the old 
English school tradition and with another chapter on ‘ Chivalry 
of To-day,” in which he commends the Boy Scout movement 
as a modern school for Happy Warriors, free from the excesses 
of either the Militarists or the Pacificists. The book is illustrated 
by Mr. H. J, Ford. 

Another very attractive book is Mr. A. W. Pollard's abridgment 
of Malory, Zhe Romance of King Arthur (Macmillan and Co., 
10s. 6d, net), with many clever illustrations in colour and in black- 
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“tried to clear away some of the underwoods that the great trees 
may be better seen.”” He has taken some readings from Sir Edward 
Strachey’s well-known Globe edition, which ‘‘ has probably brought 
Malory more readers than all other texts put together.” Malory 
wrote for a leisured age which loved his stock phrases and endless 
repetitions, so that his text may be judiciously cut down without 
suffering in the least. Mr. Pollard has done his work well, and 
the old stories of Lancelot and Galahad, of Gawain and Tris- 
tram, and their fellow-knights will in this simpler form gain many 
new readers, 


The Boy's Book of Buccaneers, by Eric Wood (Cassell and Co., 
3s. 6d. net), has a taking title, and proves to be a well-written 
collection of episodes familiar to the readers of Esquemeling. Sir 
Henry Morgan is given his due prominence in this rascality, and 
his daring attacks on Portobello, Maracaibo, and Panama are 
vividly described. Coxon, John Cook, and Edward Davis were 
among the other notorious English buceaneers; but none had 
such an evil reputation as Loionois, a French convict, who turned 
pirate, did many horrid deeds, and at the end was literally torn 
to pieces by the Indians of Darien. It is a thrilling book, but 
nothing in it surpasses in barbarity the modern crimes daily 
committed in the name of Kultur. 

The Life of the Caterpillar, by J. Henri Fabre, translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. net), is the 
sixth volume in English of the great French entomologist’s writings, 
and is as interesting as any of the others. Henri Fabre was not 
merely a patient observer; he was able to describe exactly what 
he saw in a style which, for all its apparent simplicity, charms 
and holds the reader. However little one may care for the details 
of insect life, one cannot help becoming absorbed in Henri Fabre’s 
experiences with his caterpillars. 


All About Engines, by Edward Cressy (Cassell and Co., 6s. net), 
is a readable book, which begins with the history and development 
of the steam engine, and passes on to turbines, gas and oil engines, 
the petrol motor and the locomotive, and concludes with chapters 
on power and fuel. As the author says, a large book on engines 
*‘ which is wholly intelligible to a boy of thirteen should be burnt 
rather than printed’’; but a boy of sixteen would understand 
most, if not all, of the author's simple descriptions of modern 
engines, which are well illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 
——The Romance of War Inventions, by T. W. Corbin (Seeley, 
Service, and Co., 5s.), covers a wide range, for it deals with guns, 
shells, torpedoes, submarines, wireless telegraphy, aeroplancs, 
and other engines of war. The facts that we should like to know 
about the inventions made in this war are, of course, not given 
by Mr. Corbin; but his book is distinctly interesting. 








Annvats.—The Boy's Own Paper in its thirty-ninth volume and 
the Girl’s Own Paper and Woman's Magazine, which is nearly a: 
old (R.T.S., 7s. 6d. net each), may once more be commended as 
attractive and wholesome reading for young people. The Boy's 
Own has a good war-story about Russia, but it has also a school- 
story of the old type and much miscellaneous information such as 
boys love. Chums for 1917 (Cassell and Co., 8s. net) is more 
sensational, but its stories of the war on land and sea, of pirates 
and of school-life, though highly coloured, are ingenious and will 
please children, The Sunday at Home (R.T.S., 7s. 6d. net) goes on 
its old sober course and appeals to quiet people of all ages.——. 
The British Girls’ Annual, compiled by the editor of Little Folks 
(Cassell and Co., 5s. net), is a collection of agreeable stories and 
articles which would make a suitable present for a young girl.—— 
Small children will be delighted with Ward, Lock, and Co.’s Wonder 
Book, edited by Harry Golding (3s. 6d. net) ; the stories and pictures 
are first-rate of their kind, 














CURRENT LITERATURE, 
oo 
CINEMA PLAYS. 

Cinema Plays. By Eustace Hale Ball. (Stanley Paul and Co 
3s. 6d. net.)—Any one whose ambition it is to write a cinema play 
cannot do better than study Mr. Ball’s book, and even those who 
have no such ambition must, we think, on reading it, almost beim - 
pelled to try, so delightfully easy does he make it appear. Dramatic 
principle, he tells us, is not mysterious, and at any rate this is true 
of the cinema play as seen by Mr. Ball. Its four main elements are 
Struggle, Heart Interest, Suspense, and Ultimate Justification— 
with a special emphasis on the second; and in a specimen comedy 
and ‘“‘ photoplay ” he illustrates how the principle should be applied 
—again with special attention to the second element. The cinema 
writer has not to concern himself with subtleties of atmosphere 
and characterization, such as haunt the ordinary stage play, nor 
again is he worried by restrictions of “‘ location.” “ He may utilize 
sea-scapes, country surroundings, mountain sides, rivers and 
prairies ” in a way that must cause the dramatist of stage plays to 
ache with envy, and thus he is able to “ colour the vitality of his 





and-white by Mr, Arthur Rackham. Mr, Pollard has, he says, 


story with the poetry of beautiful environment.” ‘The cinema 
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writer has no concern wit.: “ art for art’s sake.’’ His aim must be to 
make each step in the action of his play “ clear to the veriest block- 
head in the audience, for the blockheads are able to pay the coppers.” 
It will be somewhat of a relief to many people to know that adapted 
novels have on the whole not proved successful. So much “ adapta- 
tion ” is often necessary to meet the requirements of the dramatic 
principle of cinema-drama that the unfortunate novel loses its 
strength and is only ‘‘ recognizable by its title and the features of 
some famous theatrical star.’ All the more opportunity, then, for 
the “ new vintage play.”’ “ Ecce liber!” cries Mr. Ball, 











THE ROAD AND THE INN. 

The Road and the Inn. By James John Hissey. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s, net.)—In his now book Mr. Hissey describes a delightfully 
haphazard journey. ‘ My plen of travel was to have no plan, 
Fach day my destination was Anywhere!” Starting from a point 
near the South Downs, he and his car rambled (he assures us that 
only once did he “‘ open wide the throttle”) through lanes and 
byways, going east to Norfolk and Lincolnshire, north as far as the 
Dukeries, returning by Northampton and Warwick, touching 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, and so to Kent and the coast, 
and home by Romney Marshes. Mr. Hissey’s chief aim was the 
avoidance of high roads and big towns, and in this he succeeded 
admirably. His habit of turning up any by-road that looked attractive 
incidentally led him at times into fruitless excursions up lanes 
that ended in farmyards or the banks of some lonely and impassable 
stream, but incidentally also it led him to the discovery of pretty 
villages hidden in out-of-the-way corners, delectable and hospitable 
inns, picturesque manor houses, and interesting old churches. 
The book contains some oxcellent illustrations of churches, and 
Mr. Hissey also has some good stories to tell. Inquiring as to the 
damage suffered by a certain church, the clerk replied that Crom- 
well had done it, On being asked appareatly if this were a fact, he 
answered ; ‘‘I baint historically sure, but it’s safe to put it down 
to that old sinner.’ The ambitious sightseer will find little of 
interest in Mr. Hissey’s record, but to any one who has experienced 
these leisurely cross-country rambles, or who loves the country- 
side even in its most homely and unsensational aspect, it will give 
much enjoyment, It is just the book to dip into during the winter 
evenings while speculating on the tour which is to be taken at the 
next happy opportunity. 








Balfour, Viviani, and Joffre. Arranged by F. W. Halsey. (Funk 
and Wagnalls. 6s, net.)—This interesting little volume is a record 
of the Allied Missions to America in the spring and early summer of 
this year, with an account of the reception of the American forces 
in England and France. The excellent speeches made by Mr. 
Balfour and M. Viviani are reported at length, and the enthusiastic 
receptions accorded to the Allied representatives wherever they 
went are well described in extracts from leading American journals, 
The visit of the British and French Commissioners to Washington's 
home at Mount Vernon—‘‘it was the first time that a British flag 
had been raised over Washington's tomb “—was an historic episode 
more significant even in its final effacement of bygone quarrels 
than the visit of General Pershing to the Invalides, where he was per- 
mitted to grasp Napoleon's sword, which no man had touched for 
seventy years. 





Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer. By Frank Hedges 
Butler. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Butler has written 
an interesting account of Lapland, and of his travels there before 
the war, mainly for the benefit of the adventurous who, when poace 
returns, may desire a new scene for winter sports. The ‘ pulka,” 
or sleigh with a sealskin cover in front, drawn by reindeer, seems to 
be an exciting means of travel. As for ski-running, which the Lapps 
practised in the sixth century, and perhaps taught to the Nor- 
wegians, Lapland in winter should afford unlimited opportunities 
if one could get there. Mr. Butler describes Russian Lapland 
as well as the Norwegian province, and especially the Murman 
coast, ito which the war has given a new importance as a gateway 
to Russia. 





Brazil Commercially Considered. (Syren and Shipping. 5s.)— 
This well-illustrated volume gives much information about the 
commerce and industry of Brazil at the present time, with some 
historical and geogrephical chapters. It is not generally known 
that the United States of Brazil is larger in area than the United 


States of North America, without Alaska, though its population | 
| in seven languages, and more than 1,000,000 copies in English have 


numbers only twenty-five millions. The inherent possibilities 
of such @ vast and fertile country are unlimited, and it is of great 
importance for the future that Brazil has come into the war on the 
side of the Allies. 


Germany's Annexationist Aims. By 8. Grumbach. Translated 
by J. Ellis Barker. (J. Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—This little book, 


a reduced and rearranged version of a Swiss collection of leading 
Germans’ views on annexation, is well worth reading. The chapter 
giving the Socialist views is particularly instructive, for it flatly 
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contradicts the Pacificist theory that the German Socialists support 
the Petrograd formula, “‘ No annexations or indemnities.” Herr 
Scheidemann and other prominent Socialists are shown by their 
speeches and writings to be entirely in accord with the popular 
German view that Germany must remove her neighbours’ landmarks, 
Only a military disaster will convince the Germans that their dreams 
are vain and evil. 


The Waichers. By Emily Huntley. (Red Triangle Press, 6d.) 
—This attractive and touching little book describes the work of 
the hostels which the Y.M.C.A. maintains in France for relatives 
and friends visiting soldiers who are dangerously ill. There ig a 
hostel of this kind at every hospital base in Northern Franco, and 
two huadred friends of patients are entertained every week, I¢ 
is an admirable work, and the profits on this little book should help 
it forward. As the author shows, many a sick or wounded man js 
put on the road to recovery by the unexpected sight of his wife 
or mother at his bedside. 


We have received the second number, for October, of Lord 
Charnwood’s important and valuable quarterly, Recalled to Life (Bale, 
Sons, and Danielsson, 2s. net), which is ‘‘ devoted to the care, re. 
education, and return to civil life of disabled sailors and soldiers,” 
*““When any one meets with a disabled man who appears to him 
to be left without proper assistance, let him,” says Lord Charnwood, 
“before he writes to the papers to decry the system and stir up 
the Government, consider whether he cannot more effectively help 
that man by a little personal trouble. The machinery is there,” 
The chief value of this quarterly will be to tell the public what 
machinery is at work, and how its aid may be invoked in cases 
that have been overlooked. The task of caring for the disabled men 
has been entrusted to local Committees under the Ministry of 
Pensions, and every citizen in his own district can help to keep 
his local Committee up to the mark if it is neglectful or incom. 
petent. It is a noteworthy fact that out of every thousand disabled 
men, 453 were discharged as suffering from wounds or injuries and 
547 as sufferers from discase. 


In a little series of ‘ Cahiers Belges,” or pamphlets on Belgian 
topics, appears an attractive study by M. Henri Davignon of 
Le Soldat Belge Peint par lui-méme (Paris: Van Oest, 70c.), which 
shows by soldiers’ letters and poems how the Belgian Army regards 
the war. The literary quality of the quotations is as notable as the 
fine patriotic sentiment that animates the writers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


THE WHITE LADIES OF 
WORCESTER Gs. net. 


By FLORENCE L, BARCLAY, Author of ‘ The Rosary,” &c. 
Mrs. BARCLAY’S FIRST NOVEL SINCE 1914, 


FROM THE FIRE STEP 


The Experiences of an American in the 
British Army 


By ARTHUR G. EMPEY. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF WAR 
NURSING 3s. 6d. net. 


By VIOLETTA THURSTAN, Author of ‘ Field Hospital 
and Flying Column,” &c. 
‘“* The book before us is unique 
provides the trained nurse on War Service with a 
text book.” —British Journal of Nursing. 


5s. net, 


inasmuch as it is the first which 
professional 


MR. JAMES M. BECK’S WORKS. 


“* The books and speeches of James M. Beck and our present-day 
duties should be studied by every real American.” 
-—-THEODORE RoosEVELT. 


THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


By JAMES M. BECK. Is, net. 
The standard book upon the causes of the war. It has been printed 





been sold. 


WAR AND HUMANITY 
By JAMES M. BECK. 


A logical and lucid discussion of the essential facts and pro- 
blems of the Great War. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


7s. 6d. net. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN 'S AUTUMN | ANNOUNCEMENTS S 





THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


Mr. Heinemann announces that he will publish shortly a new reprint of the poetical works in six volumes 
reprinted with no changes. Che price of the set will be as before, 36s. net. 


POPULAR EDITIONS 


Mr. Heinemann will also issue, as soon as possible, popular editions at 3s. 6d. net in cloth and 6s. net in 
leather (limp covers) of the following works ; also sets complete in a leather box, 2 guineas net : 








I. Poems and Ballads, First Series. | III. Songs before Sunrise, including Songs of Italy, 
Il. Poems and Ballads, Second and Third Serios. IV Atalanta in Calydon and Erechthous, 
V. Tristram of Lyonesse. 


SWINBURNE’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


Now Reaty. Ready in the Autumn. 
THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS 'SWINBURNE’S LETTERS 


IMUND GOSSE, C.B., 1T. J. WISE. De , ; ; . 
Edited by EDM y stemgy Svo. Edited and with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B 


Cloth, 6s. net. Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, 30s. net, , 
(Oaly | a few copies now left.) } and T. J. WISE In 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 17s. not, 











CHRISTMAS TALES OF FLANDERS 


Illustrated with 12 Colour Plates, many tinted two-colour Plates, and over 100 Drawings in Black-and-white by JEAN DE 
BOSSCHERE. Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES Translated by MADAME ELODIE MIJATOVICH. mamnineten with 


Colour Plates and Drawings in Black ond. white by SIDNEY STANLEY. Large Cr. 8vo. net. 








A MISJUDGED MONARCH ccuartes 11) 


By Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 





A ROUMANIAN DIARY 


Playe and Poetry 


GOOD FRIDAY : a piay in verse 


By JOHN MASEFIELD, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT : a tracepy 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. 5s. net, 


FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS 


By LADY KENNARD. Cr. 8vo. 


War Books 


WITH THE ITALIANS np tue atues 


IN THE WEST 
By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, Author of “ Fighting in Flanders,”’ 


* Vive La France.”’ Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE SCHEMES OF THE KAISER 


By Madame ADAM (Juxtietre LamsBer). Translated and with an 


53. net. 














Poems by ROBERT GRAVES. Cr. 8vo. 3s. Od. net, Introduction by J. O. P. BLAND. Cr. 8vo. 53. not. 

WAR POEMS ann otner verses IMY ROUND OF THE WAR 

By R. E. VERNEDE, 3s. 6d | 

NOTE. Mr ifeinemenn afore his apologies to all who have been kept seen ache By BASIL CLARKE. Cr. 8vo, Illustrated. 63. net. 

a toy - dpe curing Se fee =n — in the tesue of the nations edition. 7 ON THE RIGHT 2 OF BRITISH LINES 
Important Educational Works | By Captain GILBERT NOBBS. Cr. 8vo. . net. 

THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI THE PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR 

METHOD by J. T. MacCURDY, M.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, 

By Dr. MARI: ESSORI. 2 Vol I 8vo. Ill 

Vol. a -Spo puakinens | heavier fe Education. ais wes. Gd. net, ‘THE OLD FRONT LINE 

Vol. I1.—The Montessori Material for Children up to Eleven Years. | By JOHN MASEFIELD, Author of “‘ Gallipoli.” 2s. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE PLAY WAY: an essay in epuca-|A DIARY WITHOUT DATES 
TIONAL METHOD by H.CALDWELL COOK, M.A. Illus. 8s.6d, net.! By ENID BAGNOLD. [Fcap. 8vo. 


2s, 6d. net. 








Autumn Fiction 








BEYOND 
UNDER THE HERMES 
MICHAIL : The Heart of a Russian 
SECRET BREAD 

The FORTUNES of RICHARD 
THE GAMBLER 


Translated by Constance Garnett. 


JohnGalsworthy:.... 
Richard Dehan «... 
‘A Russian Lady «.... 
F. Tennyson Jesse é... 
MAHONY H.H.Richardson.... 
Dostoevsky — 


The following of Miss Garnott’s translations of Dostoevsky’s novels are published : 


I. The Brothers Karamazov 
i The Idiot 


LONDON : "WILLIAM. HEINEMANN 





III. The Possessed V. The House of the Dead | VII. A Raw Youth 
| BY. Crime and Punishment | | VI. The imvulte d& injure d | VIIL. The Eternal Husband & other stories. 


20-21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


CONTAINS THE BEST BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 











THE ADVENTURES OF AN 
ENSIGN. 


By “ VEDETTE.” 5s. net. 

“One of the best War Narratives thai have appeared even 
in Blackwood’s and that is saying a very great dea).”—-—-‘ ‘ The 
Adventures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing 
record of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” 
‘** IT hope to read it over again in book form ” (Sin Wa. RoBertson 
Nicort).—‘ Like ‘ The First Hundred Thousand ’ it is a book for 
everybody.” 


BESIEGED IN KUT—AND AFTER. 





With Illustrations and Maps. By MAJOR CHARLES H. ; 


BARBER, I.M.S. 5s. net. 
** Major Barber's book is a little epic.’ —-Times. 
“‘ This story of the siege will live.”— British Medical Journal. 


‘** A more thrilling—a more moving—story than that which Major 
Barber tells could not be conceived.” —Aberdecn Journal. 


WOUNDED AND A PRISONER OF 
WAR. 


With Illustrations, By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. 


“Quite exceptionally well written, and owing to the studious 
moderation of the writer it is, perhaps, the most damning indictment 


5s. net. 


AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 


By CONTACT. 5s. net. With Introduction by Major-Generg] 
W. S. Brancxer (Deputy-Director-General of Military Aero. 
nautics). 
“It is impossible to read these storics without amazement and g 
lifting up of the heart *—Times. 
“It would be impossible to speak too highly of the book ” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
**A book to read.”"—Daily Graplic. 
“One of the most enthralling books the war has produced.” 
—Glasgow Neus, 





WALTER GREENWAY, 


‘SPY AND HERO. 


| By ROBERT HOLMES. 5s. net. 


| 
The extraordinary story of Walter Greenway has already partly 


| been told by Mr. Holmes in his book “ Walter Greenway, Spy,” 
but since its publication fresh evidence has come to hand which 

| enables the author to complete his remarkable record of one who 

| heroically served and diced for England. It is probable that few 
accounts of personal adventure and heroic self-sacrifice in the great 

| War will surpass that of the Jad who first appeared to the author 
among the flotsam of a north-country police court. 


of Germany's inhumanity that has yet appeared. The literary merit | THE SCENE OF WAR. 


of the book is high, and in the opening chapter there is a gem of 
description that every one should read.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE DOINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH 


INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


By its Commander, MAJOR-GENERAL LORD EDWARD 
GLEICHEN. 
This story of the Fifteenth Brigade, and the magnificent part 
played by the Cheshires, Bedfords, Norfolks, and Dorsets during the 
Retreat and after the Aisne, while authoritative, will prove one of 
the most absorbing records of the War. 


Os, net. 


“ As a straightforward, plainspoken record in detail of each day's” 


doings by a commander, it has value not only for general reading, 
but as a ‘ document ’ for the historian ’’—Times. 





FICTION. 


GOG: THE STORY OF AN OFFICER 
AND GENTLEMAN. 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 
This War Story, which The Spectater has pronounced 


Third Impression. 5s. net. 


** one 


of the very best that have been written,”’ has already had a very | 


wide success. Generally speaking, fiction “‘on the War” is un- 
satisfactory, because the facts of the great War crowd cut imagina- 
tion. Here is a book that accepts the facts, and under a guiso of 
fiction gives “ the real thing.’’ ‘‘ The book refreshes us. It is the 
front,”’ says the Saturday Review, 


HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. 


By GABRIELLE FESTING. 


THE KINGDOM OF WASTE LANDS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 


5s. net. 


powerful and discriminating character-drawing, and vivid pictures 
of Oriental scenery and customs.”’—-The Scotsman. 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 


By J. STORER CLOUSTON. _ 5s. net. 


Author of “ The Lunatic at Large.” (November.) 





| The Ngoloko. A Mystery of the African Bush. 


| Musings without Method— 


“The story is full of thrilling adventure, strong situations, | 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR (ODYSSEUS), Author of “The 
Silken East.” 53, net, 
“The book has a scope extraordinary in a record of one man’s 
| observation and experience, and this gives it a rare value,” 
—The Daily Telegraph, 
:. Of all the writers who have enlivened or illuminated the pages 
| of ‘Maga’ since the war began, ‘ Odysseus,’ otherwise Mr. Scott 
| O'Connor, comes easily first.’’—The Globe. 


CARRYING ON AFTER THE FIRST 
HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By IAN HAY. 6s. net. 

A second series of the famous War Sketches by the Author 
of “ The First Hundred Thousand” needs no further introduction. 
Tho present work, like its great forerunner, has appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine. (November.) 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1917. 


India Revisited. A Recent Record of Candid Impressions. 
By ZEREs. 

Eastward Ho! Despite the Hun—Our Brethren in Exile—The ‘‘ What India 
j thinks of the War’ Myth—Some Mixed Impressions and some Frank Re 
flections—The British Subaltern in India and his Native Army: together with 
some Final Conclusions and a Word in Season. 
| H.M.S. - 
A Naval Discussion—-The Gunlayer. 














The Spy in Black.—Part 111. By J. Storer CLovsToy. 
| Kaieteur the Magnificent. 
| A Frontier Vendetta. 


| Letters from the Highlands, 1750-1790. 


By Major Sueripan Rice. 


~—* The Consect 


Mr. Carnegie’s Irony—Greetings to the Russian Revolution n 
** Conchys” on 


| of the Governed '’—Echoes of the People’s Budget—The 
Dartmoor—Preparing for Disorder. 


| An Incident of Martial Law in the Sudan. 
Seaplaning in Sinai. 


By Arruvur Psitirs, 


Subscribers both at home and abroad can have “‘ Blackwood's Magazine” sent by 


post monthly from the Publishing Office, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, for 30s. yearly. 
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